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HE “Herald” last week alludes to Saint-Saens’ 

C minor concerto as being “familiar.” The 

“ Herald” is simply not in it, for the concerto is the 

least played of any of the French master’s works for 
piano. 

HE somewhat surprising news comes to these 

shores that on the 14th ult. the pupils of the 

Leipsic Conservatory of Music, the most conservative 
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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named | 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 


NOTICE. 


four (4) dollars for each. 


During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally | 
We have received numerous orders | 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 


commented upon. 


list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patt: 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalcni 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Beilocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 
Albani ! 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
ames T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hiils 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
— Staudig! 
ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C,. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard vebe | 
Adolf Henseit 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lill Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
tdward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charlies Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Oto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
osef Rheinberger 
ax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Meerill Hopntanen, MD 
EB. S. Bonelli 
Padereweki 
Stavenhagee 
Arrigo Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Cari Schroeder 
Joha Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E, Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J.H. Hahn — 
Thomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 

Louis Com Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagniai 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petevsilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiindea: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab) 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Billow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A.A Casey 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burneister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W.E. Haslam 

Carl E, Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! 

Augusta Obrstrém 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C.F, Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 

Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 

ills 

E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A. Cap) 
Montegrifto 

Mrs. Helen Ames 
S. G. Pratt. 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 
Hofmann 
tiindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

geen Graves 
dermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
Beorep H. Chickering 

John C, Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 

M. J. Niedzielski 

Franz Wilczek 

Alfred Sormann 


of conservatories, produced at the Carola Theatre of 
| that city, with much success, Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore.” 
Oh, shades of the fellows with the pigtail wigs, what 
| do you say to this? 
HO misses the unparalleled Lilli Lehmann at the 
Metropolitan Opera House nowadays? No- 
body. We have a better ensemble now at the Ger- 
man Opera than we ever had before, and we have been 





spared the troubles, dangers and vicissitudes of the 
“star” system which Lilli Lehmann, great artist as 
| she is, was about to force upon the management of 
| the Metropolitan Opera House and the public that 
frequents it. 


HE promised visit of the eminent Russian com- 
T poser, Peter Tschaikowsky, announced by cable, 
is due to an arrangement made through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburgh, 
New York and Scotland, who is anxious to have the 
services of this great composer conductor for the 
coming Pittsburgh May Music Festival. 

While on his visit to this country Mr. Tschaikowsky 
will conduct some of his own compositions at one or 
two concerts of the New York Symphony and Oratorio 
societies and will also probably conduct a few concerts 
in Buffalo and other cities. 

At the Pittsburgh festival Rafael Joseffy will play 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto. The busi- 
ness managers for Mr. Tschaikowsky will be Messrs. 
Walter Damrosch and Morris Reno. 

In connection with business for the Pittsburgh fes- 
tival, Mr. Carl Retter, of that city, a gifted smusician, 
as we all know, is on a visit in Gotham. 

Reichmann, Fischer and Miss De Vere are among 
the soloists so far definitely engaged, and Anton Seidl 


will conduct. 

ig read what our English contemporary, the 
London * Musical World,” has to say on the sub- 

jects of musical degrees, doctorships and all such rot: 


The determination of Cambridge University to confer an honorary 
musical degree on Dvorak is one which does credit to the broad sympa- 
thies and taste of those who are responsible for such decisions. It indi- 
cates a praiseworthy readiness to recognize the fact that genius is not a 
matter of geography ; and unquestionably the university is right in wish- 
ing to inscribe upon her roll of fame the name of the great Bohemian. 
There is, however, something to be said on the other side. Nowadays a 
musical degree is but an official acknowledgment that a man has studied 
| the technic of his profession. It is right that such a man should receive 
full recognition of his learning and technical skill, for these are the only 
qualities necessary in the aspirant to a degree; but obviously it is some- 
thing less than a fitting tribute to confer the same degree upon a man of 
genius. Probably Dvordk could not answer a fourth part of the questions 
put to the mediocrity who, having crammed himself with academic knowl- 
edge, answers the questions, writes an ** exercise,’’ and is then heard of no 
more except as the perpetrator of a feeble cantata and some church 
services, Would it not be more fitting that our universities should devise 
some more distinctive method of indicating the men whom they delight to 
honor than this? 

The sun shines, it is true, alike on the just and the unjust ; but there is 
no need to confuse the musical genius with the ingenious musician. By 
all means let Cambridge ask Dvordk’s permission to count him among 
her elect. She honors herself by so doing. But let her invent some higher 
| title, which, reserved only for men of genius or great talent (as opposed to 
mere learning), shall prevent the thoughtless from assuming that, because 
some men of genius are doctors of music, every doctor of music is a 


| 











genius. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, single handed, has been 
| fighting the good fight against the musical doctorship 
|and bogus degrees of music self assumed by a lot of 

ignorant, untalented, but mercenary men in this coun- 
try. Why, there is no reason in the world why the late 
Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia (late to see a 
| point), should not dub himself a doctor of music ! 
TRAVELING concert company which for several 
A seasons past has been misappropriating the title 
| of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, by denominating 
itself the Boston Symphony Orchestral Club, recently 
came to grief at Ashville, N. C., and disbanded there, 
ending its «Grand Transcontinental Tour,” as it was 
called. There was no legitimate reason for calling the 
organization ‘‘ Boston Symphony Orchestral,” or any 
title playing upon the name of the great Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, except that the use of such a name 
would be, from its very nature, misleading, and conse- 





quently would attract business under a pretense, based 
upon the name of the organization, that was false. 
The management of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has been kept busy in answering inquiries relative to 
this club with its spurious title, but neither Mr. Ellis 
nor Mr. Comee could afford to pay any active atten- 
tion to the exposing of suchascheme. As men of in- 
telligence they knew that it was a mere matter of 
a short time and the orchestral club would be com- 
pelled to go to the wall. 

Some artists who were to join the now stranded 
club refused to fulfill their contracts unless the title 
was changed and such artists, for instance, as Mr. De 
Séve, who allied themselves with the scheme regret 
it very much. They should have refused in the very 
beginning to lend their presence or consent to an en- 
terprise that was launched with the determination to 
make money out of the renowned name of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra by wrongfully appropriating its 
title. We may as well state that certain musical 
journals aided and abetted the scheme, but it appears 
that their support did not give any strength to the 
humbug. To be consistent, THE MUSICAL COURIER 
might as well state that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestral Club was a stencil and stencils MUST go. In 
fact this latest one is gone where the woodbine 
twineth and wnere the maxdoodle mourneth for its 
last bourne. 


that Rubinstein resigned from the directorship 
of the Conservatory of St. Petersburg because the 
Czar took no notice of a memorandum which had 
been drawn up by the great pianist. 

This makes about the fifth reason so.far given, so 
that one is almost tempted to ask the question in the 
face of cablegrams: Has Rubinstein really resigned 
at all ? 

Artists are, as a rule, high spirited people and will 
brook nonsense from neither Pope nor Czar. But, as 
may be seen in our latest letter from the Russian 
capital, Rubinstein is getting tired of the perpetual 
jealousies and consequent squabbles that the atmos-' 
phere of a great conservatory seems to engender. 
He demonstrates one thing by all this patter about 
him, and that is, he is the most interesting, if not the 
greatest, figure in the musical world of to-day. 


Dae London “ Musical World” publishes the report 


R. W. J. HENDERSONin last Sunday’s « Times ” 
M makes comments on therecent editorial in these 
pages about the future of music. Mr. Henderson 
uses the article in question as a text on criticism 
thuswise : 


One of the most interesting and suggestive of our contemporaries, Tue 
Musica Courier, publishes an article on the present condition of musical 
productiveness all over the world and sees little that is encouraging. 
Germany is absolutely barren of ideas; her composers are prolix and 
wearisome. Russia shows some evidence of ability, and in Italy there is 
only Verdi, sole exponent of the art of which he is without doubt the 
greatest living master. France is the most productive country in music, 
as she is in literature, the drama and art. The Courier says: 

** What sympathetic tone painters are not Saint-Saéns (alas! that Bizet 
died), Massenet, Delibes, Godard, Lalo and many others! What taste, 
what technic, what finesse! The subtle spirit of the age is there admira- 
bly detailed, but in the finest and most piquant forms. The Ax du siécle 
atmosphere is there, but nowhere brutal; cynical, but witty. With ad- 
miration, we repeat, do we listen to the work of the new French school.’” 

It is a pleasure to read appreciative and discriminating criticism, and it 
is the labor of Sisyphus to produce it. Sometimes one wonders if it is 
worth while to take all this thought about an art which so large a propor- 
tion of mankind refuses to understand, preferring to look upon it as a 
mere pleasure of the senses—something to tickle the ear as rose perfume 
tickles the olfactory nerves or a ragout of venison the palate. Yet there 
are a few who do not read novels without enjoyment of pure diction and 
clean English style. There are a few who know strong, masculine sculp- 
ture and broad, stimulating painting when they see it. And there are a 
few who can recognize a master thought and a master hand in music. 
For these the reviewer's labor must be done. 

But oh, how easy, how fatally easy it is to write ‘ notices.’’ How the 
glib pen rattles off the old familiar phrases and the perfunctory quarter of 
a column is closed up with a click that says ** the audience was large and 
enthusiastic,” which is generally true, because two-thirds of the audience 
at two-thirds of the concerts do not pay a red cent for admission. Alas, that 
criticism should be so smug and amiable. People say critics are always find- 
ing fault; nothing isever good enough forthem. The solemn and repre- 
hensible fact is that critics take things too easily, do not find half enough 
fault, and most things are much too good in their eyes. 

The article before referred to crisply serves up a lot of living German 
composers on the hot bars of this critical broiler : ** Dreary Capellmeisters, 
we salute your industry, but you are all lineal descendants of Carl 
Czerny.”’ This is truth unadorned, the very gospel of music. But how 
often is such a thing said by the dreadful, offensive, snarling critic? Sel- 
dom or never. Pick up the daily papers on the morning after the produc- 
tion of a new string quartet by one of these Capellmeisters. Is the work 
dismissed with callous contempt? Not at all, Some thirty or forty lines 
are written about it, and in those lines one cannot help discerning the fu- 
tile effort of the writer to describe merits. He speaks of the genialty of 
the mood, the fluency of the melody, the piquancy of the rhythm, the ex- 
cellency of the part writing or the clearness of the form. He fairly maun- 
ders in his dread of being sternly and relentlessly judicial. 

We all do it. Even those of us who are not engaged by some journal 
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* to write our opinions, but who only exchange them afterjthe concert /xter 

” pocula, between steins, are amiable and near sighted. Oh, criticism, what 
things are done in thy name! Leniency, carelessness, perfunctoriness, 
even lack of the moral courage to differ from the majority are here. The 
will to contradict the majority becomes tired with incessant strain, The 
scribbler throws down the qvill and utters the old familiar inquiry, 
*“What's the use?” 

But it will not do. The work must go on. Art is long and time is 
fleeting. The critic's intluence is small but it is constant ; it will accom- 
plish something, So keep the grindstone whirling, and whenever a 
wretched old Capellmeister comes along hold his nose to it. 








TO OUR READERS. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER with this number be- 

yins its twelfth year and twenty-second volume, 

and as actions speak louder than words we will not 

dilate much on what must be a very patent fact to 
our readers, and that is our stadility. 

We have witnessed the rise and fall of numberless 
so-called journals of music, all of which lacked the 
governing principle of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

To tell the truth fearlessly has ever been our motto, 
and we fancy that the Cartesian formula, Ego Sum, is 
the most convincing proof that our course has been 
the correct one. 

In THE MUSICAL COURIER one may find all the news, 
originality in treatment of outworn musical topics, 
wit, humox and pathos and absolutely the most z#- 
fallible criticisms of opera, symphony and concert to 
be found on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Do we arrogate much to ourselves? Dear reader 
we do not ; and you know it, for you read THE MusIc4 
CouRIER. 





A MODERN TRIO. 


HE intelligent audience that attends the Boston 

Symphony concerts at Music Hall in that city 

was quick to appreciate the musical value of Mr. 

Richard Burmeister’s piano concerto and the mas- 

terly command he displayed over the piano at last 

Saturday night’s concert. He received a double recall 
and was heartily applauded by the orchestra also. 

As usual, Mr. Bacon, of the Boston Herald,’”’ with 
his platitudes, handles Burmeister and his 
certo in this manner, which amounts to a confession 
of ignorance : 

With the army of pianists awaiting recognition at these concerts, it ap- 
pears an easy matter to secure a more competent player than Mr. Bur- 
meister, and 

** There is no manner of doubt, 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt, 

No possible doubt whatever,”’ 
but that Mr. Burmeister could have found a more desirable composition to 
display his attainments as a pianist. As Mr. Burmeister is on the staff of 
the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, it may be assumed that his engage. 
ment as a Soloist was made as a compliment to the musical public of that 
city ; but this might have been more judiciously arranged by confining his 
appearance to Baltimore. He is evidently a conscientious player, who, in 
the mastery of the technic of his art, has lost sight of the equal desirability 
of other characteristics in his playing. He quite often forces his tone be- 
yond a musical quality, and his playing is frequently lacking in clearness 
and brilliancy. He made his best effort in the astounding finale of the 
concerto, in which, although the solo player is heavily overweighted by 
the orchestra, he made a grand display of his technical attainments and 
ended his performance in a burst of musical pyrotechnics. 

Unfortunately Mr. Burmeister’s sketch of the concerto was not received 
in time for publication in Mr. Wilson's analytical remarks upon the pro- 
gram. With such a key to the work, its meaning and worth might be 
studied out, but a single hearing leaves the average music lover in a sad 
state of doubt as to what the aim of the composer weain framing his con- 
certo. The work has been played in Detroit, New York and Leipsic, and 
now Boston can be added to the list as an indorsement for its future 
career. 


The information about the Peabody and that con- 
tained in the last sentence are taken by Mr. Bacon from 
Mr. Wilson’s program. Otherwise the remarks are 
not within the pale of reportorial work, much less do 
they give to anyone a clue to the character or nature 
of the concerto orto Mr. Burmeister’s performance. 
Mr. Bacon candidly admits that he depends for his so- 
called criticisms upon Mr. Wilson's analytical pro- 
grams, and as these are read at the concerts on 
Saturday night they anticipate Mr. Bacon's reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Wilson's ideas in the Boston “ Herald,” 

The truth of the matter is that no artist can receive 
justice in the columns of the Boston * Herald” unless 
he or she uses Mr. Bacon’s business agency. The case 
is analogous to that of Mr. Day and the Baltimore 
«‘ American,” for unless the artists engage Mr. Day's 


t) services as a manager they can depend upon a cen- 
z 


~ 


— writings of the other and vice versa. 


sure in the columns of the Baltimore paper. A simi- 
lar state of affairs exists here with one of the New 
York daily papers. Critic and manager exist in the 
one person, and the function of the one influences the 
Mr. Bacon, Mr, 
Day and the New York party are busirzess men and not 
men of musical judgment, and the result is that their 
work destroys the value of their respective papers as 


con- | 





mediums of criticisms among the musical people of 
the three cities in which their operations are con- 
ducted. In Baltimore, Mr. Day is interested in Mr. 
Burmeister’s concerts and recitals and in the Balti- 
more ‘“‘ American” Mr. Burmeister plays well ; in Bos- 
ton, where Mr. Bacon receives no encouragement from 
Mr. Burmeister, the latter is no pianist. As a conse- 
quence of such a system the approval of the Baltimore 
« American ” amounts to the same thing that the cen- 
sure of the Boston Herald” amounts to, and so it 
should be. Mr. Bacon's artists who happen to over- 
look Mr. Day in Baltimore are treated in the «« Ameri- 
can” just like the Boston “ Herald” treats Mr. Day's 
customers, who refuse to patronize Mr. Bacon. 

We suggest to these two business men to form a 
copartnership with the New York party, and then run 
the artists on the mutual plan, with a fair division of 
the profits, although it is quite probable that after a 
little while our New York friend, whose capacity for 
fiscal absorption has long since been demonstrated, 
would make “ pie” of the two provincial managers. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER was the first medium 
through which Mr. Burmeister’s concerto was analy- 
tically explained to the musical world, and it has since 
then been indorsed by many of the leading musical 
critics of Continental Europe, and having heard it re- 
peatedly since its first production, and also last 
Saturday night in Boston, we are strengthened in our 
opininion of the solid and substantial musical value 
of the concerto and are fully convinced of its perma- 
iency in the contemporary repertory of piano works. 
Moreover, we believe ‘it will live long after the days 
when such men as Bacon, Day and the New York 
humbug have ceased polluting the columns of news- 
papers with their contemptible abuse of artists who 
are not disposed to negotiate with them. 








ANOTHER, BUT A FUNNY ONE. 

HAT sometimes good, ofttimes indifferent and 
T occasionally bad weekly, bi-monthly and monthly 
Thespian publication, the “Theatre,” of this city, 
brought to light a new critic in one of its recent 
issues, 

Now, criticism is, we all know, either fatally facile 
or diabolically difficult. The critic referred to be- 
longs to what is known as the “facile pen” variety. 
His or her name is S. R. Curry; probably, however, a 
masculine, because it is hard to believe a woman 
could write such nonsense in this latter decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. S. R. Curry, who is by no means so spicy as his 
name, delivers himself, though it is a parturition not 
unattended by halting pains, of an article called 
«Wagner and Wagnerism.” 

He now evidently knows more about the subject 
since he read Mr. Henderson's article in the «« Times ” 
on the subject and quoted in fullin our last issue. 

Let us then, in no unkindly spirit however, examine 
Mr. Curry and his views about a subject of which he 
evidently ¢hinks he is master. 

He first handles his theme as follows : 
late day, approach the subject with diffidence.” 

A proper spirit, Mr. Curry, but not nearly so appo- 
site as when you boldly proclaim that «I will willingly 
take my place among the unrefined and unintellectual, 
and honestly proclaim that I do not like Wagner.” 
This is naked truth with a vengeance. So the unrefined 
and unintellectual are dislikers of Wagner. So be it. 
Mr. Curry then violently asserts, in a rather personal 
and jealous spirit, that many advocates of Wagner 
know no more about his music than a hog does of 
Latin. 

Passing over the elegancy of the simile (also the 
subtle temptation to say something about hog Lazin), 
we agree with Mr. Curry perfectly. 

It is one of the cardinal beauties of Wagner's music 
that one never can know all about it. Like all great 
intellectual and emotional art creations it is ever 
new, ever unfolds new beauties, and fifty lifetimes. 
could not exhaust the endless variety and verity of 
the great master, 

Yes, we know that Wagner has. become the style— 
a fashion, a rage, if you will. So did Beethoven, so 
did Bach, and so did Mozart ; and, Mr, Curry, they are | 
all still with us, mf 

What is accidental, transitory in Wagner’s, composi- 
tions will vanish with time’s progress, but in the 
main his work is imperishable. ete, 

Scholars alone, Mr. Curry, do not enjoy “ Tann- 
hauser,” “ Meistersinger,” even “ Tristan und Isolde.” 


“IT, at this 





We have seen and known many good, in/e/ligent (re- 
member the word) folk to whom Wagner was the de- 
light of their life—a composer from whom spiritual, 
musical nourishment could be always drawn, and we 
also solemnly remind you, Mr. Curry, that the world is 
large, and that there are, peradventure, many such 
people in it, and non-professionals, too. The truth of 
the matter is their name is legion, as the statistics of 
last year’s music show. 

Why the mind becomes confused, unless a situ- 
ation or an incident is anticipated, is more than we 
can tell. 

To the close student of the Wagner music drama 
his constant surprises are a great charm. 

But, of course, to the uamusica/ mind of Mr. Curry 
the idea of going twice to hear an art work provokes 
a cerebral shudder. 

Mr. Curry finds by listlessly running the fingers 
over the keys of a piano that Wagner is a great chord 
builder. Now, if we may be allowed, we would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that Wag- 
ner did not arrange his works for piano, that on that 
instrument they are but a ghostly reflex, so that 
what Mr. Curry calls vaguely chords may be some- 
thing very different in the orchestra. 

What does he mean. by chord builder, anyhow? 

What is music? Yegods! Incidentally the critic 
points out the fact that the Kiralfys make as good 
stage pictures as Wagner’s operas. Mr. Curry has 
not been to Bayreuth. (We will not mention the 
Metropolitan Opera House; that is too local for our 
Knight of the Windmills.) 

Then comes a feeble and discursive dip into some 
music talk, which at once demonstrates Mr. Curry’s 
ignorance on the subject of music or musical effect. 
He later admits that the themes are all very difficult, 
but too complicated to grasp. 

Ah, Mr. Curry, you are treading at last on safe 
ground, so far as your own mental capabilities are 
concerned. 

That Wagner never wrote for the human voice is 
news to us. 

Useless to refer to back 
COURIER, wherein one may read the numerous au- 


issues of THE MUSICAL 
thorities on the subject. 

Wagner writes for singers—that is, for artists who 
have not alone voice, but the intelligence to handle 
it. 

But this caps the climax : 

It is sometimes hard to determine whether Wagner was a fool bya mere 


accident or by cold blooded design. I think it was by cold blooded de- 


sign. He certainly realized that he had to do something astounding in 
order to crawl intoprominence. He saw that he either had to surpass his 
contemporaries and predecessors, or do something supremely ridiculous, 
jn order to create discussions and contentions, and fully realizing his in- 
ability to accomplish the first, he sagaciously chose the latter. 

It is not hard to determine, after perusing this nug- 
get of wisdom, that Mr. Curry zs a fool, and we fear 
by accident, although he is one by cold blooded de- 
sign when he proclaims the following : 

The works of Wagner will undoubtedly live, along with the works of 
his contemporaries, for a long, long time, but hardly on the same plane. 
Theirs will live for their beauty and sublimity; his, not for his 
cesses,” as the French say, but for his “* eccentricities.."’ The angels in 
heaven will sing Gounod; the angels in heaven will sing Weber; the 
angels in heaven will sing Rossini; the angels in heaven will sing Meyer- 
beer; the angels in heaven will sing Beethoven; the cherubims around 
the heavenly throne will sing Mozart; but Wagner —the devils and imps 
in the deep, dark pits of hades will screech and scream Wagner. 

Nym Crinkle Wheeler, who did the anti-Wagnerian 
business for the ‘“‘ Theatre” last season, must after 
this retire under a tree and weep. We would suggest 
to Mr. Curry that he would find a pleasant and a 
profitable task if he devoted his gray matter to the 
elucidation of the Ze7t-motive in « Reilly's 400.” 

As for the “ Theatre,” it is better, cobbler, to stick 


to your last. 





Aus DER OnE.—Adeéle Aus der Ohe, the pianist, 
has returned from San Francisco, where she was successful 
in fourteen concerts. She will be heard in several orches- 
tra¥eoncerts in this city and Brooklyn. 


THe NIkiscHES.—The third and last concert but 
one to be given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in this 
city this seasOn takes place at Chickering Hall next Tues- 
day evening, January 13. _ Mrs. Nikisch, wife of the well- 
known conductor, will be one of the soloists, and will then 
have her first heating in New York. The program is as fol- 
lows: Overture, ‘*Coriolanus,’’ Beethoven ; song with 
orchestral accompaniment, ‘* Traumkoenig und Sein Lieb,” 
Raff; andantino and scherzo from F minor symphony, 
No. 4, Tschaikowsky } rondo capriccioso for violin, Saj 
Saéns ; soloist, Mr. T, Adamowski; songs, with pj 
companiment ; symphony, ‘Im Walde,”” Ra 


+ 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


—_—_——__— 


HE unkindest cut of all having been removed 

to parts unknown (I refer, of course, to the consump 

tive young man at the head of this column last week with 
the Sing Sing necktie, the Liliputian ladies and the Brob 
dingnagian beer glass), I can tranquilly proceed to give you 
(They 


my views on life in general and music in particular. 


may not be worth much to you, but to me about $126.37 a | 


Ww eek } 
* 
+ . 


I quite agree with the editorial in last week’s issue 


in which Dvorak, the Czech, is given a high place among liv- 


ing musicians. 


His musicianship is not so profound as that of Brahms ; 


but he is so full of color, and then his palpitating rhythms 
are so original, so audacious ! 

In depth and poetic conception he falls short of Tschai 
kowski, however. The Russian is a strong man and his 
work, tinged with barbaric splendor united with a gloomy 
pessimism wholly modern, is very fascinating to those stu- 
lents of music in whom the psychologic vein is well devel- 
»ped. ¢ 


| 
So Scharwenka has arrived. What a talented pair | 


of . brothers will never for. 
get the 


the former made on me 


are Xaver and Phillipp. 
the B flat 


when I 


piano concerto of 
it. On 


secon thoughts I found that my favorable judgment of 


sensation minor 


first heard sober 


the work was in no manner changed, except that away | 
from the glamour of the footlights, so to speak, I discerned 
Scharwenka’s obligations to other composers. 


What could be more Lisztian than the introduction to | 


the first movement ? 


Those descending inflections in B flat minor and 
then in D flat major, are they not but the theme of the Liszt 
i flatconcerto? Not plagiarized, mind you; but the color- 


r—the Stimmung, asour Teutonic friends say-—is a reflex 


ing 
f Liszt 


How characteristic and with what superb fire the 
whole movement is carried to a brilliant close! 
Scharwenka throws form to the wind sometimes, but he 
rhapsodizes in true bardic spirit. 
In his measures one discerns the old divine madness of 
the improvisatore, who, warming to his theme, discourses 
most eloquent music. 


. 
= . 


but the last 


I may, perhaps, reverse this 


scherzo is clever to a degree, 


The 
movement is an anti-climax, 
opinion when I hear Scharwenka play it himself, for they 


say he plays it very well. His C minor concerto is more 


scholarly, but lacks the enthusiasm of the first. 


. 
. * 


Speaking of piano concertos, isn’t it wonderful, the 
radual change that has taken place in the respective posi 


tions of orchestra and piano. Formerly the piano waited 


humbly for the orchestra to finish the first tutti and 


so 


listened undismayed to the themes of the concerto being 


iunnounced by the wood, strings or brass, and then it piped 


its little say, and immediately relapsed into arpeggios 


movement, with here and there a feeble 


the 


for the rest of the 


plinter of melody thrown up on orchestral waters. 


\ the piano, in a proud, almost sneering fashion, throws 


** Follow me 


lown the gauntlet to the orchestra and says : 


ft you dare 


The modern cadenza, too, contains material that is often 


» worked over as to be almost unrecognizable, and then the 
eturn to the subject, instead of the tiny trill first in one 
1and and then the other, is usually a formidable shake in 


nths for both hands, and—smash ! 


* 
* + 


Yet every now and then some belated individual 


emerges from a conservatory with a concerto in his port 


folio that is very highly spoken of by Herr Professor Um- 


sngleberger, which consists of nothing but amiable | 


jos on the piano, the orchestra getting all the cream. | 


er hearing one of those concertos at an M. T. 


[N. A. meeting in 1885, and so perhaps do several of my 
| readers. 


What scales! What runs in thirds! (played with both 


hands, however), and what lovely caracolling arpeggios! 


The Rubinstein D minor concerto, with its first diminished | 
chords, sounded clogged, plethoric for a moment, but | 


presently the atmosphere was serene. 
Our fathers did so delight in pianists who could play 
scales smoothly, and, in all due reverence to them, I must 


scales I mean. s 
* * 


Fashion changes so! To-day we are realistic. 


Chopin and Schumann, the last of the romantic composers, | 


are beginning to look like last night’s ballroom flowers | 


in the cold, gray morning light. 

We are realistic or nothing. 

We are fin de siécle, you know. 

We don’t read novels but pastels in prose. 
bore us. 
everything is sharp, concise, condensed. 

Our canvases are blots, blotches 
complacently dub them impressions in color. 

Our sculpture—well, heaven knows what our 
ture is not! from writhing monstrosities to the solemn and 
lumpy dullness of the Greeley statue ; from gingerbread 
prettiness to the Beethoven in the park. Gott dewahre ! 


Our poetry—epigrammatic. 


The secret of blank verse—a sonorous organ in Milton’s | 


hands—is lost to us in our feverish, unrestful and money 
getting age. 
* 
+ oF 


worse still, the atrocious bad taste they display when they 
criticise painting, poetry or sculpture. 

I put modeling always last, because it is the least under- 
stood of all the fine arts. 

I have met good musicians who have dragged me to look 
at a painting called ‘‘The Lost Cat; or, Who Stole the 
Milk,’’ or some such stuff as that, and I have then solemnly 


whispered in my friend’s ear: ** Don’t you love me, Mollie, 
They seldom saw the point, Iam ashamed to say. | 


” 


darling. 

That all the arts should possess the same high standard 
never seems tostrike my tone producing brethren. Goethe, 
who was not naturally musical, called architecture ‘frozen 


and Stendhal, I fancy, it was who spoke of the 


” 


music, 
pointed Gothic arch as a *‘ frozen fugue. 


Neat but gelid. * 
me 


However, Iam not about to dip into comparative | 


zesthetics. 
It has all been done by Lessing in his ‘‘ Laocoon,”’ but 


if they looked around them and thought out the analogies 
between some glowing canvas and one of Dvorak’s tumul- 
tuously colored Bohemian dances, or the stately architecture 
of Bach compared with the Cologne Cathedral, or verse in its 


| higher forms, or sculpture—the most divine, the most | 
| intense of all arts; the art that imprisons in the human | 


shape myriad forms of expression ; the art that is at once 
simple and subtle, concise but complex. All these should 
the «esthetic musician study and profit by and his own art 
will be enriched, his mental scope larger and more varied, 
and, best of all, he will more forcibly remember that ‘art 
is long, life is brief. 
* 
* * 

Wherever there is a great man there are sure to be 
parasites, male and female. Liszt was always surrounded 
by a swarm of satellites, and he appeared to like it. 

(Who would’nt, dear reader ?) 


but dull reading. 


A motley stream of talent overflowed the little town, the | 


| attraction for which was, of course, Liszt. | nonsense that came under my own personal notice. 


Such deification was enough to turn the brain of any 
mortal, but then Liszt was a Hungarian and he stood it 
nobly. Among the many curious episodes the true in- 
wardness of which we can catch but a faint glimpse is the 
story of the eccentric pianist, the Princess Olga Janina. 


* 
* * 


My informant, a very celebrated man in musical 


circles, tells me she flitted across the life at Weimar a 


strange phenomenon, to even Liszt. 
She haunted him and likewise hunted him. 


got real mad 


She pestered 
him so that finally the old man and inconti 
nently fired her. 

No use. 
vious little book called ‘‘La Vie d’un Cosaque,”’ full of indis- 
creet revelations and scandalous charges. Then, finding no 
notice was taken of it, she herself wrote areply to it entitled, 
I think, ‘‘ La Vie d’une Artiste,’’ and hinted very broadly that 
Liszt himself had written it. 
lieved, until the master had to contradict the story. 


Suddenly the fair Olga disappeared and was heard of no | 


more. 


Now comes the strange part of thestory. Liszt’s piano 


Symphonies | 
We listen only to the dramatic overture wherein | 


sculp- | 


| the bucket, we’ll do the rest, 


| whispering : 


| as tosay: ‘Ah, yes, what we poor foor artistes suffer ! 


: Letty ss . an 
I do think it would broaden the culture horizon of musicians | and-so, the critic, is suck a dangerous man! Why, my dear, 
| he looked at me the other night, so that I really felt—’’ 


She broke out in another place and wrote a pre- | 


At all events it was so be- | 


method was short just two books that his pupil Winter- 
berger had to complete. Liszt always said he had lent the 
missing books to Olga Janina. 

And ? 


* 
* * 


I noticed in a recent issue of the Portland, Oré., 


| **Telegram,”’ that Mrs. Walter Reed, the contralto, and 


Miss Lena Morgan, a friend, were in Paris, and that on the 


| trip across the mill pond Miss Morggn had suffered very 
say, scale playing is rapidly becoming a lost art—legato | 


much from ma/ de mére. 
What’s this, ‘‘ Telegram ?’’ Look up your French ! 


* 
. . 


With singular perversity Fanny Bloomfield-Zgisle 
insists on resurrecting piano concertos that in no wi - 
terest an audience. The Litolff E flat and the Saint- 
Saéns C minor, while they are not to be mentioned in a 


| breath—for they are poles apart-—are not calculated to 


raise any enthusiasm except for the artist herself. Hence 
I suppose Mrs. Zeisler may look on her five recalls last 


| Saturday night at the Symphony as a compliment to her 
and blurs and we | 


electric individuality and not to Saint-Saéns’ musicianly 
but labored and lugubrious composition. 


+ 
* ” 


There is a funny young man on the “Commercial 
Advertiser’’ (of course I do not allude to that admirable music 


| critic Mr. Willy von Sachs, whose writings are ever digni- 


fied and scholarly) who seems inclined, in a kittenish sort 


| of way, to poke fun at Tue Musica Courter for its account 


of a wealthy gentleman engaging a pianist to play at his 


house before each opera the themes of the work about to be 
I am continuaily struck by the want of appreciation | 
manifest in musicians for any other art but their own ; or, | 


performed. 

It so happens that the gentleman is Mr. H. McK. Twomb. 
ley, who occupies Box 17 at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and it is a well-known fact that, both in the Vanderbilt box 
and also Mr. McK. Twombley’s box loud chatter is never 
heard. 

Besides, what does the funny person on the ‘‘Commer- 
cial’? mean by conversatione ? 

Where did you get that word? where did you get that 
word ? (music—a well-known but not Scotch melody.) 


. 
* * 


If there is ever anything that makes me feel like 
taking the advice of the Brooklyn undertaker, ‘‘ You kick 
” itis to hear that large and 
increasing army of would-be singers and instrumentalists 
who go about, after their concert has failed, mysteriously 
‘*So-and-so, the critic, had :a grudge against 
me, so he gave me fits ;’’ or those ladies who lift their eye 
brows in a three volume and supplement manner, as much 
So- 


whisper, whisper. Then follow sagacious head nods, fol- 
lowed by shrugs of shoulders, and the listener feels kindled 
within his breast a burning desire to grasp a neighboring 
axe and go forth and slay all the music critics in Gotham. 


” 
* * 


My God, if there were ever a harmless set of men 


music critics are those. Dame Rumor credits them with 


| taking enough bribes to build them a block in Harlem, and 


tampering with the young and trusting affections of 


artistes. (These lambs are always artistes). So that Brig- 


| ham Young, were his joblots alive, would turn northeast 


green with envy. 
Yet the boys ride-on the ‘“‘L’’ road and they are not— 
like Oscar Hammerstein—building brownstone fronts in 


” 


| Harlem, nor have they as yet served any time in Sing Sing 


. : os : | for flirting. 
I suppose if the secret history of Weimar during the | st teuatene, 


Liszt régime could be written it would promise anything 


It sadly wearies me. 
* ’ * 


I can recall two signal instances of thic kind of 
A 


pianist who is disporting himself on the ivories in the wild 


| and woolly West at present had a habit of buttonholing his 
| acquaintances and saying in a conspirator-like gurgle : 


‘«They are hounding me ; there is a conspiracy, but Iam 
on their track, ha, ha! I will revenge meself!”’ 

So he forthwith revenges himself by playing on the pianos 
of the rival concern to the one he claimed was poisoning 
his career, and, in consequence, the sale of the pianos he 
played upon fell off enormously because his touch was like 
a buzz saw. a 

* 7 

The other case of the sort was a lady performer on 
an instrument that I do not choose to mention. 

She made great pretensions, which evaporated, as do ulti- 
mately all false claims, into thin air. 

Dire were her threats. 

‘*A critic hea coma to mea and he maka de lova. Ino 


lika him. He say de bada things in de journal. Ah, re- 


vanche!”’ 

Shrugs and sighs. 

The woman played like a fiend and had a tongue that 
nothing short of jail will bridle. 


If she is not prudent she may get there, for a critic, like 
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So beware 


a woman, can lose his reputation but once. 
ye who idly dub all critics as bribe takers. 


* 
a * 


I would not be surprised, that is if I am to believe 
the loquacious specimens of ornithology that tattled in my 
ear the other day, if Anton Seidl, Edmund C. Stanton and 
Theodore Habelmann were decorated after the performance 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s opera, ‘‘ Diana of Solange,” 
which is to be heard next Friday evening at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House for the first time. They tell me that—but 
I must not scandalize, so mous verrons. 


se 


Miss Carrie May, of Baltimore, is announced to be 
engaged to Mr. David Mayer, of New York. The Balti- 
more papers call Mr. Mayer a ‘fine amateur physician.”’ 

Shades of Koch and bacteria, what is an amateur physi- 
cian? Is he as deadly as his professional confréres ? 

For ‘* physician’’ read ‘*musician,’’ and it all becomes 


clear. 








PERSONALS. 


ADELE LEWING.—The members of the M. T.N, A. 
need no introduction to the amiable and talented young 
lady whose portrait graces our first page to-day. Let 
us learn who she is. Adele Lewing, pianist, was born in 
the city of Hanover, Germany, and was educated in 


classic music by her grandfather, A. C. Prell, first violon- 


cellist in the Hanover Royal Orchestra, a former pupil of 
Bernhard Romberg, and in the modern school of piano 
playing by J. Moeller, a pupil of Ignaz Moscheles. At the 
age of fourteen she made her first public appearance. 
Later she became the student of Prof. Dr. Carl Reinecke and 
Dr. S. Jadassohn in Leipsic, studying also harmony with 
the latter. Reinecke selected Miss Lewing to play the 
master’s sonata in B flat, for piano and ’cello, at the Men- 
delssohn celebration, and she was also chosen to play the 
F minor suite by Handel at a concert in honor of the King 
of Saxony. 

April 30, 1884, Miss Lewing played Beethoven’s G major 
concerto, with orchestra, on her first appearance at the 
public examination in the old Leipsic Gewandhaus-saal. 
May 10, 1884, Reinecke selected Miss Lewing to play his quin- 
tet, op. 82, at another concert. In herlast publicexamination 
concert she played Beethoven’s E flat concerto, with or- 
chestra, and graduated from the Leipsic Royal Conserva- 
tory ‘‘with high honors.’’ 

She came unheralded to America, formed a class of 
piano pupils in Chicago, and gave her first public concert 
in Chicago, December 7, 1888, at Weber Music Hall. Since 
then she has played before the Artists’ Club, at the Hay- 
June 27, 1889, Miss 
Lewing played before the Indiana State Music Teachers’ 
Association ; July 5, 1889, at the thirteenth meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, in Philadeiphia, Pa., 
and in August of the same year she gave a series of piano 
recitals at the Elberon Casino, New Jersey. 


market concerts and numerous others. 


Her recent 
concert tour to Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, &c., took 
place the early part of May, 1890. 


CERTIFICATE OF PROF. DR. CARL REINECKE, 

I testify with pleasure that Miss Ada Lewing has always been a model 
pupil, who by her extraordinary musical talent, by her indefatigable zeal 
and by her excellent personal qualities has given me nothing but pleasure. 
I consider her a most competent teacher, whose many sided influence will 
always be for the best, and I commend her as a concert pianist. 


Lerrsic, January 31, 1885. Dr. Cart REINECKE. 

In a letter to a prominent musician in America, dated 
Leipsic, March 24, 1890, Dr. Carl Reinecke introduces Miss 
Lewing as ‘‘a very excelleirt pianist, who was one of my 
best pupils.” 

After a recital in Boston last May Miss Lewing received 
very warm press notices, a few of which we cull : 


Miss Adele Lewing, pianist, who has played with success in other parts 
of the country, was heard last night in Boston for the first time. The 
presence on the immediate horizon of luminaries like De Pachmann and 
d’Albert certainly has no depressing effect upon the newcomer, who has 
many of the axioms as well as the graces of a good piano school, and 
whose playing last night showed a keen musical insight. We should like 
to hear her again in the ‘‘ Sonata Caractéristique,”’ which had a particu- 
larly individual interpretation. Miss Lewing’s style, while brilliant, is 
governed by a conservative regard for her author, which keeps her from 
erring where the injudiciously impulsive would. Her playing gave much 
pleasure to the attentive audience.—G. H. Wilson, in Boston “ Daily Trav- 
eller,’’ May 3, 1890. 


Miller Hall was crowded last night with an audience which came to 
hear Miss Adele Lewing, one of Carl Reinecke's pupils, ina long and va- 
ried program. The list itself was sufficient to prove Miss Lewing’s good 
musicianship, for every school of modern work was represented, and was 
played from memory, while the recital appropriately began with one of 
the works of her own teacher. Reinecke’s “* Ballade” at once showed the 
merits of her work. She is possessed of great power, can do brilliant oc- 
tave work with the left hand, and executes her pianissimo passages with 
neatness and clearness, The surety of the pianist was commendable, and 
there wasan agreeable sense of security bred in the auditor which is by no 
means always present at a début. The arrangement of “ Batti, Batti,” 
was played with much taste and discretion. Entirely excellent was the 
crisp and clear performance of the Jadassohn “‘ Scherzo,”’ and the group 
of her own compositions was expressively played. These three works do 
credit to Miss Lewing’s musicianship, and betray a decided leaning toward 
the Schumann vein. ‘ Meditation,” with its ’cello-like theme, was the 
best of these.—Boston ‘* Daily Advertiser,’’ May 3, 1890, 





As a composer Miss Lewing called forth the following 
criticism in a contemporary : 

Miss Lewing is a highly gifted pianist and musician, both technically and 
musically, and played a very attractive program with artistic finish and 
brilliancy. Among other things she played three very cleverly written 
and musical compositions of her own, still in manuscript, but soon to be 
published. They compare very favorably with the work of some of our 
masculine native writers, and do her much credit asa musician. It was 
her first appearance here and proved a decidedly successful one. 

From all this it will be seen that Miss Lewing is a young 
lady of unusual gifts. She may be heard soon in the 
metropolis. 


HENTSCHEL, NOT HENSCHEL.—Theodor Hentschel, 
the composer of several excellent operas and for thirty 
years conductor at the Bremen Theatre, has just been en- 
gaged in like capacity for Pollini’s Opera at Hamburg. 


MoTTL FOR Lire.—Felix Mottl’s engagement as first 
conductor of the Carlsruhe Court Opera House, which was 
renewed from time to time, has just been settled definitely 
and for life. This excellent artist will therefore never 
leave Carlsruhe until he—may the day be far off !—will be 
pensioned. 

PADEREWSKI REMAINS IN GERMANY,.—J. J. Paderew- 
ski, the popular pianist, has postponed his tournée through 
Russia, which was projected for the months of January and 
February, and will remain in Germany. He is to give sev- 
eral piano recitals in Berlin shortly. 


BAZZINI FOR BECKER.—The Italian composer Baz- 
zini has {just finished a new Concertstick for violoncello, 
especially written for Hugo Becker, who met with so much 
success at the recent fourth concert of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society. Becker will have the monopoly on this 
composition, as it is to remain in manuscript until such 
time as he wishes to have it published. 


BRUCH HONORED.—Max Bruch, who for many years 
after the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch was the conductor of 
the Breslau Orchestral Society, in recognition of his merits 
as a musician has just been nominated an honorary member 
of the Breslau Singacademie. 

BRAHMS IN BERLIN.—Johannes Brahms’ new string 
quintet was lately produced for the first time in Berlin by 
the Joachim Quartet Association and met with the same 
appreciation on the part of the public and press that it re- 
ceived at Vienna, where it had its initial performance. 


DocTorR DvoRAK.—-The announcement made nearly 
three months ago that Dvorak had been offered the hon- 
orary degree of Musical Doctor at Cambridge University, 
England, has now been confirmed by the acceptance of the 
honor by the great Bohemian composer. Dvorak has ar- 
ranged to be in England in June next, partly on the busi- 
ness of his ‘‘ Requiem ”’ mass, written for the forthcoming 
Birmingham festival. During that month, therefore, he 
proposes to proceed to Cambridge, and will there be in- 
vested with the degree, his ‘‘exercise’’ being his ‘*Stabat 
Mater,’’ the work which has brought him into special 
prominence in England. Albani has promised to sing the 
soprano music, and it is hoped that Mr. Lloyd’s engage- 
ments will permit him to take part. Dvorak himself will 
conduct. The degree at Cambridge is now held by a large 
number of eminent musicians, the university on the Cam 
showing itself in this respect somewhat more liberal than 
Oxford. The last great investiture at Cambridge, how- 
ever, happened some years ago, when Doctor Joachim 
donned the robes and conducted a concert in the evening. 
Dvorak’s ‘* Requiem ”’ is understood now to be practically 
finished.—London ‘ Figaro.” 


A BizeT BIOGRAPHY.—A new biography of George 
Bizet, from the pen of Mr. Camille Bellaigre, has been pub- 
lished in Paris. 

GROVE RECONVALESCENT.—Sir George Grove was 
seized with serious illness in London a short time ago, but 
is now better. 


RUBINSTEIN WRATHFUL.—Rubinstein seems to be 
altogether out of temper with his countrymen. It is stated 
that he has resigned his post as director of the conserva- 
torium at St. Petersburg, and he is believed to be on the 
point of quitting Russia altogether. In a letter addressed 
to the musical writer Baskin, he complains of the indiffer- 
ence of the public; Russian society dawdles on in complete 
apathy, and the direction of the Imperial Theatre places 
itself in distinct hostility to the conservatorium. ‘This 
hostility to my creations,’’ says he, ‘‘is to me entirely inex- 
plicable. It really looks as though I had committed some 
crime. In all probability I shall retire from the director- 
ship ; for, of course, anyone can do simply the signing of 
papers.”’ The composer has further said: ‘‘ We have no 
music. We have only intrigues and blarney—of serious 
things we know nothing. Abroad there are different camps 
—literary opponents, one may say—but with us everything 
proceeds from personal enmity.’’ French papers profess to 
know that if Rubinstein leaves Russia he means to settle in 
Paris. 

MORE ABOUT MASCAGNI.—Mascagni is still the man 
of the day in Italy. He has been commissioned to write a 
cantata for the opening of the exhibition at Palermo in 
1892. He is now busily engaged in writing his opera, 





founded on the tale of ‘‘Les Rantzau,’’ by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, which is to be produced next autumn. Those 
who profess to know say that the overture is a very fine 
piece of music. Another opera of Mascagni’s, ‘‘ Guglielmo 
Ratcliff’’ (a work written before the ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”’), is also to be performed next year. This is de- 
scribed as of a weird and very original character. 

LATEST ABOUT GODARD.—Benjamin Godard has just 


” 


furnished the score of his opera ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc. He has 
also accomplished the transformation of his four act opera 
«* Tasso,”? which remarkable work when it was first brought 
out at the Chatelet Theatre, Paris, in 1878, revealed to his 
countrymen the great talents of the master. 

IN THE “SuN.”—Christine Nilsson, the Swedish 
songstress, has joined the great army of martyrs—the 
stout women fasters who would mortify and reduce the 
flesh. She is rapidly approaching the condition of the 
renowned Mrs. Blavatsky, though much of her time is 
spent in outdoor exercise and her diet consists largely of 
pickles and hot waters. The self denial practiced and the 
suffering endured by stout women in their attempts to stay 
the work of the destroyer would, if devoted to some grand 
object, be considered heroic. The spectacle of the Casi- 
no’s ‘‘airy, fairy Lillian’’ earning $2,000 a week and dining 
off burned bread and a broiled bird, with nothing to drink ; 
of her sacrificing the delights of late suppers and swathing 
herself in ‘‘sweaters’’ for her daily promenade isn’t nearly 
as funny to Lillian as to the people who read about it. 

SHE Is IN PARIS.-—Mrs. Fursch-Madi, the celebrated 
dramatic soprano, sends us a pleasant New Year’s greeting. 

A VisiT.—We had a very pleasant visit Monday 
from Miss Marian Dana MacDaniel, a young singer and 
pupil of the excellent vocal teacher and contralto Mrs. Anna 
Lankow. Miss MacDaniel is living in Williamsport, Pa., 
where she is a very successful teacher. 

THE “ TIMES” AND WALTER 
‘*Times ”’ of last Sunday says : 


DAMROSCH.—The 


It was Sir Joseph Porter who gave the sage advice, **‘ Never mind the 
why and wherefore,"’ but it was in connection with the assertion that 
** love can level rank,’’ and had no bearing upon the performance of Schu- 
mann’s Rhenish symphony by the Symphony Society in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Saturday evening. It has always been, and still is, the 
policy of this journal to treat all of Mr. Damroseh’s undertakings with 
the respect and consideration due to his position. To his reading of the 
E flat symphony Saturday night consideration may be given, but certainly 
not respect. Next to Beethoven as a symphonist comes Schumann, whose 
four superb works in this form seem to be as certain of immortality as 
anything in the field of instrumental music. To trifle with these works, 
to run counter to the composer’s expressed wishes, is to do a wrong to the 
noble art of which Mr. Damrosch is by force of circumstances a conspicu- 
ous exponent. 

Yet on Saturday night the conductor certainly did transgress in the man- 
ner suggested. Schumann's metronome marks are very plain to see, and 
they wefe undoubtedly put there for the purpose of designating the speed at 
which the composer desired to have the movements taken. Mr. Damrosch 
may be under the impression that he has authority for disregarding these 
marks, but he should at once disabuse his mind of any such misleading 
idea. There is no authority for ignoring Schumann’s metronome indica- 
tions. The second movement, entitled a scherzo, is metronomed witha 
crotchet equal to 100; yet Mr. Damrosch took the movement at the rate of 
120. In other words, his pace was one-fifth greater than it should have 
been. But in the lovely slow movement the conductor departed still far- 
ther from the composer's directions. 
equal to 11€, and yet Mr. Damrosch so far forgot his duty as an interpreter 
of another man’s ideas as to play it at the rate of 140. 

Such liberties as these destroy _the effects which the composer intended 
to produce. The graceful, fluent swing of the delightful scherzo was lost, 
and the delicate sweetness of the “ nicht schnell’’ was obliterated, But 
this is not all that must be said. Marks of expression were ignored fre- 
quently with unhappy results. For instance, at the return of the scherzo 
theme in the oboes, clarinets, bassoons and ‘cellos, with the chords in the 
brass, there is a fortissimo mark at the close of the fifth measure. Mr 
Damrosch could not get a fortissimo for the simple reason that his orches- 
tra had already reached full power at the second measure. 

It is needless, however, and would be unprofitable to continue this ex- 
amination of the performance. To say that it was disappointing is to put 
the thing mildly. The disregard of slurs and other indications of phrasing 
was such as to produce a general roughness in the work of the orchestra, 
to which was added a lack of unity in the attacks. Mr. Damroschis ca- 
pable of much better work than that done under his direction Saturday 
night.—New York “ Times.” 

SCHARWENKA’S ARRIVAL.—Xaver Scharwenka, the 
pianist-composer, accompanied by his mother and a pupil, 
Mr. Carlos Hucke, arrived last Sunday on the Saale. 
Mr. Scharwenka was a visitor at the office of THE Musical 
CouriER. The great artist celebrated yesterday the forty- 
first anniversary of his bir h. 


The metronome ‘mark is a quaver 


DEATH OF AUGUSTE DUPONT.—Auguste Dupont, a 
distinguished Belgian pianist, and teacher of the piano at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, died on the 17th ult., at the age 
of sixty-two. Though best known as a teacher, he was 
also a composer of much merit, and many of his compo- 
sitions have considerable popularity among the pianists of 
his country. Among his works are four piano concertos 
and an unfinished opera, ‘‘Cromwell,’’ some fragments of 
which have been performed in the concert room. Auguste 
Dupont was born at Ensival, near Liége, on February 9, 
1828. 
well known concert and operatic conductor at Brussels. 


His brother Joseph, who is ten years younger, is the 


S. G, PRATT.—Mr. S. G. Pratt has taken a studio at 
Behr new hall, No. 81 Fiffh-ave. 
organizea class in the rudiments, harmony especiall 
reference to piano playing, and this much need 
tage Mr. Pratt will endeavor to give in ten 





His piano pupils are tg 
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Opera in German. 
HE first performance this season of Wagner’s 
ever welcome, ever fresh, breezy and youthful opera, 
‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House a week ago to-day and was attended by an 
audience as large as it was appreciative and enthusiastic. 

All the applause bestowed, however, was amply and most 
undeniably deserved, for we can truthfully affirm that a 
better performance of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ”’ was never 
given here and that we never heard a better one elsewhere, 
although the writer has attended representations of that 
opera at Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, Cologne, Frankfort and 
a few other cities of Germany. 

The palm of praise, and ‘ae principal share of it, rightfully 
belongs to the two principal representatives : Reichmann, 
who sang the title part, and Antonia Mielke, who appeared 
as ‘‘Senta.”’ Both artists were beyond doubt at their very 
best, and it would be hard and almost unjust to make a 

They sang and acted superbly, 
in the second act was as much of 


distinction between them. 
and their beautiful duet 
a magnificent ensemble performance as Reichmann’s first 
aria in the opening act, and his farewell in the third was as 
glorious as Mrs. Mielke’s singing of the ballad in the second 
act. 

Fischer as ‘‘ Daland’”’ was as good as ever, although his 
voice is beginning to be somewhat tired and he tries to 
replace sonority with shouting. 

Hubbenet’s ‘ Eric ’’ was respectable, bui his vocal organ 
sounds somewhat throaty. 

Miller’s song of the ‘‘ Helmsman,”’ in the opening of the 
opera, was nicely sung, and Miss Charlotte Huhn’s ‘‘ Mary”’ 
did not disturb the general excellency of the performance. 

The orchestra, under Seidl, was magnificent, and he con- 
ducted with all his wonted skill, fire, precision and enthu- 
siasm. 

The chorus might at times have been better, but they did 
well enough on the whole, and in the opening of the third 
act, which was restored to its entirety, all the usual cuts 
being omitted, their work was exceedingly effective. 

The performance was repeated on Saturday afternoon on 
a similar altitude of perfection and likewise before a large 
house, while on Friday night Franchetti’s ‘‘ Asrael’’ was 
given once more, the house being again comfortably filled. 

On Monday night of this week, following the suggestion 
of THE MusicaL Courier, the management gave a second 
performance of Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,’’ which drew another 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

To-night ‘* The Flying Dutchman ”’ 
the third time. On Friday night a new opera, ‘‘ Diana of 
Solange,’’ by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, will be given for 
the first in America, and on Saturday afternoon 
Wagner’s ever popular ‘* Tannhauser,’’ which has been one 
of the strongest attractions of the present season will be 


will be performed for 
time 


repeated. 


Symphony Society. 
HE third concert of the Symphony Society 
took place last Saturday evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, preceded by the usual rehearsal Friday after- 
noon. The program was as follows: 
.. Schumann 
Saint-Saéns 


Symphony No. IIL., in E flat (Rhenish) 
Concerto for piano, with orchestra, in C minor 
Allegro moderato, andante. 
Allegro vivace, andante. 


Allegro. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


Suite No. II., in G minor ‘ on che 
A good program, but indifferently played, the symphony 

suffering the most, being coarsely and unpoetically given. 
The Saint-Saéns piano concerto is a comparative novelty, 

and we can but admire the perseverance and energy the 


Moszkowski 


soloist displayed in endeavoring to make the work interest- 
ing to the audience. Full of beautiful ideas, the concerto 
—or rather series of dramatic episodes—lacks homogeneity 
and sequence. The scherzo, brilliantly played by Mrs. 
Zeisler, is, however, very telling ; in a word, the composition 
is emphatically for musicians who may well admire Saint- 
Saéns’ admirable handling of abstruse themes, but to the 
general public it will ever remain caviare. 


Thomas Popular Concert. 

HE tenth Thomas Popular Concert took place 
T last Sunday evening at Lenox Lyceum, and a goodly 
audience, considering the inclemency of the weather, was 
present. The program was as follows: 


.... Weber 
-- Schubert 


p, SEO. oy. on. atthe dss ecleedan 
Andante con moto, from symphony in C.... .... 
Aria, “ Iphigenia in Tauris” ore 
Mr. Campanini. 
Concerto, No. 2,G minor, op. 22 
Andante sostenuto, Allegro scherzando, 
Mr. Godowsky. 
“* Marche Funébre” ............. ‘ 
(Arranged for grand orchestra by Theodore Thomas.) 
Scherzo, ‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’.... ........ ........ Mendelssohn 
Aria, ‘“ Della sua pace”’ (“* Don Giovanni”’)..............0.ceeceeee Mozart 
Mr. Campanini. 


. Saint-Saéns 
Presto. 


Chopin 


Overture, ‘* Tannhiuser”’ Wagner-Liszt 


Slavonic Dances Dvorak 


Both soloists scored a success, Campanini respording ! 





with Hatton’s ‘*Good-bye, Sweetheart.’’ Of course he was 
applauded. Anybody is who sings ballads. Mr. Godowsky, 
however, had the success of the evening. He played Saint- 
Saéns’ familiarconcertoin asmooth, musical manner, finished 
style and technic, but lacking on the side of dramatic fire 
and brilliaricy. But his success was unequivocal and the 
young virtuoso had to respond with several encores. 








A Good Concert. 


T the first of the three subscription concerts 

of Mr. Carl Fiqué, given in Historical Hall, Brooklyn 

the program announced contained among others the 
‘‘Kreutzer Sonata,’’ by, Beethoven, performed by Messrs. 
Venth and Fiqué; selections for contralto by Bruch, 
Lowe, Lassen and Zoellner, which, interpreted through 
Miss Josie Bracker’s naturally beautiful voice, were in the 
highest degree effective, and instrumental numbers of 
superior merit. 
The notable 
introduction of 
‘*Scherzo,’’ and ‘Variations upon an 
Christmas Oratorio.’? The elegy and scherzo are not 
only original in conception but graceful in design and 
skillful in treatment, and show that the author has been 
a close and observing student of the best school of modern 
theorists. In his treatment of the Bach theme Mr. Fiqué 
has been peculiarly luminous and almost exhaustively 
inventive. As a pianist his abilities are of a high order. 
He is entirely devoid of all mannerisms, in which he re- 
sembles Thalberg. A performer who’ can present accept- 
ably such a variety of works so widely differing in style 
and design must be an artist, and that is precisely the 
word by which Mr. Fiqué can be justly agd fully described. 


event of the evening was Mr. Fiqué’s 
three of his own compositions, ‘‘ Elegy,” 


air from Bach’s 


—Brooklyn Exchange. 


HOME NEWS. 


Boston's EIGHTY- THREE MESSIAHS. -— Handel's 
‘* Messiah ’’ has now been performed eighty-three times by 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 

Boston.—The program of the eleventh concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Boston Music Hall 
last Saturday night consisted of Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
‘*Tasso;’’ Richard Burmeister’s piano concerto in D 
minor, with the composer at the piano, and Raff's ‘‘Im 
Walde ”’ symphony. 

PHILHARMONIC.—The third concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, is announced to take place 
next Saturday evening, January 10, and the public. rehear- 
sal for the third concert next Friday afternoon, January 9. 
Mrs. Camilla Urso is to be the and the pro- 
gram will consist of the overture from ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,” ‘Ivan IV., the Terrible, Characterbild,’”’ op. 79 
Rubinstein ; for major, Joachim, 
and Beethoven’s symphony No. 2, D major, op. 36. 

METROPOLITAN SOcIETY.—The Metropolitan Mus- 
ical Society announces the first concert of its third season, 
to be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
The soloists are to be Miss Mary 


soloist, 


’ 


concerto violin, G 


evening, January 13. 
Howe, soprano; Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist, and L. 
Planel, violinist. The society numbers 250 voices, and, 
with the assistance of the Thomas orchestra, is to render 
an attractive program, which will include the ‘‘Hymn to 
Apollo,’’ by Roeder ; the finale to ‘* Die Meistersinger,’’ and 
part songs and glees. 

THE ORIGINAL 
pretty operetta ‘‘ Poor Jonathan, 
vernacular, has been drawing crowded houses to the Casino 


“POOR JONATHAN,”—Millocker’s 


” which, as given in the 
for many months, was produced here in the original Ger- 
man for the first time at Amberg’s Theatre on last Friday 
night. The performance cannot truthfully be said to have 
been superior to that given at Mr. Aronson’s resort. In 
fact the mise en scéne, the orchestra and the general en- 
semble are much better at the latter theatre. The only 
personage who is unquestionably above the Casino cast is 
Mr. Joseph Brackl, the new Viennese tenor, whois endowed 
with both musical and histrionic abilities far beyond those 
of his English singing representative of the title rdle. 
Brackl is, moreover, genuinely humorous and truly grace- 
ful, the latter a capacity not too frequently found in 
German comedians. As for the rest of the cast Miss 
Seebold cannot touch Lillian Russell for either voice or 
method, and the representative at the Amberg Theatre of 
Miss Fanny Rice’s part at the Casino is far inferior to the 
latter. Especially disappointing was Mr. Rank in the part 
of the ‘‘Impresario,’’ which should have been given to the 
older Friese, who would undoubtedly have created out of 
it some such funny personage as he does with the director 
of the prison in Strauss’ ‘‘ Fledermaus.” 

WALTER W. D’ENYER.—Mr. Walter W. D’Enyer 
conducted the Christmas services at the Brick Church, 
Rochester. 

MRS, CARMICHAEL CARR,—Mrs, Carmichael Carr is a 
favorite San Francisco pianist. 

GERARD-THIES ‘“‘ EVENINGS OF SONG.”—The first of 
the Gerard-Thies ‘‘ Evenings of Song” will take place next 





Tuesday at Steinway Hall. The following artists will ap- 
pear: Miss Louise Gerard, soprano; Mrs. Anna Lankow, 
contralto; Albert G. Thies, tenor; Dr. Carl Martin, 
and Mrs. Carl Martin, accompanist. The second concert of 
the series takes place February 10. 

“ISRAEL” IN BALTIMORE.—Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt 
Oratorio 


bass 


is announced for Friday night by the Baltimore 
Society. The artists are Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano ; 
Miss Marion Weed (pupil of Cappiani), Mr. Leonard 
E. Auty, tenor; Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, and 
Mr. Harry M. Smith, basso profundo. The conductor of 
the Oratorio Society of Baltimore is Mr. Fritz Fincke. 
TAGLIAPIETRA-CAMPANINI. Mr. 
sisted by Mr. Campanini, will give a fashionable concert in 
It is expec ted 


alto ; 


Tagliapietra, as- 


Steinway Hall on the evening of January 19. 
that both gentlemen will sing. 

Miss FERNOW PLAYED.—Miss Sophie Fernow, for- 
merly of Berlin, now at Baltimore, played a splendid piano 
recital at the Peabody Institute of that city last week. Her 
Chromatic fantasia and fugue, 


program consisted of: 


Bach ; adagio and variations, op. 34, 
sonata, Beethoven ; the E major nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, and 


ballad in A minor, op. 38; Chopin and twelfth 


and C sharp minor 
Liszt’s 
rhapsody. 

A NEw 
Jarvis Butler, organist and teacher at the Woman’s College, 
ta few 


Miss Fernow was highly successful 


APPOINTMENT.—The successor of the late 


Baltimore, is Felix Lamond. Lamond has been bu 
months in this country, having come direct from Paris, 
where he was professor of music and accompanist at the 
Trocadero concerts. He possesses excellent natural gifts, 
and studied under some of the best masters in Germany, 
England and France. He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland ; 
was for two years chorister at St. Mary’s Cathedral ; arti- 
cled pupil and assistant to Dr. William H. Monk, professor 
of music at King’s College, London; studied four years 
with Joachim Raff at Frankfort; gave recitals with great 
directed an orchestra the 


success in Germany, and 


Academy of Music, Paris. He was.assistant organist at the 
Salisbury Cathedral and organist and choirmaster at the 
York Cathedral. 

BLUMENBERG IN The 
menberg is in Paris at present, playing with success in the 


He is considering an offer for a tournée through 


PARIS, ‘cello virtuoso Blu- 


salons. 
Germany, which he may accept if he can finish his French 
engagements in time. He is booked for concerts in the 


Riviera. 


Xaver Scharwenka’s Concerts. 
HE following is the correct program to be 
played at the Scharwenka concert in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, January 24, and which is to be preceded by a 
public rehearsal, January 23: 
Overture (not yet decided) 
Concerto, B flat minor, op. 32 X. Se 


‘** Mataswintha,”’ Act II., Scene 4 XK. Sc 
Mendelssohn 


harwenka 
harwenka 
Przeludium and fugue, E minor 

‘** Nachtstlick "’ 

Staccato Etude 

Chorus for female voices, with contralto solo 
** Mataswintha’ 5 char 


Schumann 

X. Scharwenka 
wenka 
Liszt 
Liszt 


ill, of 


Scene 5, from 
Ricordanza 
Polonaise, E major 

Anton Seidl will conduct and Xaver Scharwenka w 


course, be the soloist. 


Communication. 
: New Y 
Editors Musical Courier - 

Dear Sirs—If through the columns of your interesting 
and popular paper you would give expression to the general 
desire of the subscribers of the German Opera for a matig¢ée 
performance of Beethoven’s * Fidelio’’ you would earn the 
gratitude of many. 

In looking over a back number, I think December 3, I 
came across two little remarks to which I would like to call 
attention. 

You have it that Heinrich Vogl created the role of ‘‘ Sieg 
mund ”’ at Bayreuth. Vogl sang once at a dress rehearsal, 
and it may be at one later performance, but the first and 
greatest ‘‘Siegmund’’ was Albert Niemann, whose imper- 


sonation of the unfortunate Walsung has never been 


equaled. 
Miss Hannah 
here, having sung at Kroll’s in Berlin last spring and 


Rothe does not make her début in opera 


summer. 


Pardon these little corrections from an admirer of your 
paper who wishes always to see it in the right. L. 
[Thanks, awfully.—Eps. Musica CouRIER}]. 


FOR THE BIzET Bust.—The performance of “Car- 
zet Memorial 


men”’ at the Paris Grand Opéra in aid of the B 


Fund was a splendid success, both from an artistic and 
financial point of view. The 
of 1875, Galli-Marié. 


” 


the nic . 
was the original 


‘* Michaela, ”’ 


Te | “ “17. 99 
scamilio, 


‘Carmen ’”’ 
Melba 


and Lassalle 


‘««Carmen”’ was 
Jean de Reszké ‘*Don José, 
Galli-Marié was dramatically as fine as ever, but vocally 
she is said to have been hampered by a severe cold. The 
other members of the party all won the most enthusiastic 
approval. The receipts of the evening amounted to $9,g 
which, says ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,”” added to the am 
subscriptions, will suffice to raise a monument all 


Le 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


—_— 


FROM “THE EVENING Post.”—New Yorkers have 
more frequent opportunity to hear modern compositions 
of various schools than Parisians or Londoners, and even 
than the inhabitants of the German musical capitals. Not 
was played for the first time in 


long ago Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso”’ 


Munich, and the other day a quartet by Tschaikowsky was 
played in Vienna and was declared to be the third piece so 
far heard in that city from the pen of the eminent Russian 
composer, whose name is constantly on our programs. 
The German magazine ‘* Nord und Std ”’ publishes an auto- 
biographic sketch of Tschaikowsky, of which some musical 
journal ought to publish an English translation, as it contains 
a number of interesting points. Like most modern com- 
posers—like most musical people, in fact+-he has passed 
through three periods of evolution. At seventeen he came 
under the influence of Piccioli and became an ardent ad- 
mirer of Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti, while Mozart and 
Beethoven were regarded by him as tedious and soporific. 
A hearing of ‘*Don Juan’’ converted him to German 
and for weeks he devoted all his time to playing a 
He was twenty-two years old 


music, 
piano score of this opera. 
when he first studied musical theory, in Rubinstein’s con- 
servatory. Meanwhile another change had taken place in 
his predilections, and Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt became his 
idols. Rubinstein used to deliver him long lectures on 
this aberration of taste, but encouraged him otherwise in 
his endeavors. After leaving the St. Petersburg institution 
Tschaikowsky was at once appointed professor of composi- 
tion at the Moscow Conservatory, where he remained ten 
years (till 1877), when a nervous trouble compelled him to 
give up his place. Since that time he has devoted himself 
to composition, and now ranks as second only to Rubin- 
stein among the great composers Russia has given to the 


world. 


THE PARIS VERSION OF “ TANNHAUSER” AT BERLIN. 
~The Paris version of ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ was produced at the 
Opera House of Berlin on the 5th ult. with great success, 
even the usual severe critics of the management admitting 
that on this occasion a serious and honorable attempt has 
been made to present the work in an artistic manner. The 
chief parts were allotted as follows: ‘Elisabeth,’’ Miss 
‘*Venus,’’ Mrs. Sucher ; ‘* Tannhauser,”’ Sylva ; 


Leisinger ; 
‘‘ Wolfram,’’ Betz, of whom the representatives of ‘* Venus’ 
and ** Wolfram ”’ 


But the great merit of the production is in the mise en scéne. 


are considered superior to the other two. 


Since that date the opera has been sung two or three times 
a week to crowded houses, just as if it were a newly dis- 
covered work by Wagner. Dresden recently had a similar 
experience with the new ‘*Tannhauser,’’? and Bayreuth 
cap the 
made up her mind to follow the arrangements adopted by 
Wavener in 1875, when he brought out this opera in the new 


will climax next summer. Cosima Wagner has 


form at Vienna, and the director of the Viennese Opera 
has already forwarded the score to Bayreuth, where ‘‘ Tann- 
22, 27, 30, August 3, 10, 13, 
18. ‘* Parsifal’’ will be given on July 19, 23, 26, 29, August 
2, 6, 9, 12, 15, 19, on July 20, August 5, 15. 


The conductors will again be Levi and Mottl. 


hiuser ’’ will be sung on July 


and ‘ Tristan ”’ 
Alvary, who 
lately took the Breslauers by storm with his ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
will sing this rdle as well as ‘‘ Parsifal’’ and ‘‘ Tristan ’’ at 


the Bayreuth festival. 


“IVANHOE” BY SULLIVAN.—Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
opera ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ which is to be produced shortly at the 
Savoy, London, will have a double cast, as the idea is to 
play the opera six times a week, and the singers who play 
the heaviest parts will not sing more than three or four 
The ‘* Daily News ”’ ‘“‘The libretto opens in 
the hall of Cedric the Saxon at Rotherwood, and, as we un- 


times. Says: 


derstand, it includes the scenes of the tournament, the 
burning of Torquilstone Castle, the greenwood ambush, 
the trial of Rebecca before the Templars, and other fea- 
Sir Walter Scott’s As to the 


course, be premature to speak, but besides the 


tures of novel. music, it 
would, of 
usual allowance of solos Sir Arthur Sullivan will, we be- 
lieve, be found to have provided liberally for the chorus, 
and likewise to have taken advantage of the more dramatic 
situations to compose some important concerted pieces. Of 
a love song for the tenor, a baritone song for Cedric the 
Saxon, some melodious but more simple music for Rowena, 
ind an imposing finale to that which is at present the sec- 
ond act 
shall be in three acts or four—report, indeed, speaks 


highly.” 


it has not yet been decided whether the opera 


“THE TROJANS” AT CARLSRUHE.—Berlioz’ “ Tro- 


jans ’’ was performed for the first time in its entirety on the 
stage at Carlsruhe under Mottl three weeks ago. The French 
do not seem to have paid very much attention to Berlioz’ 
longest and, as some believe, his greatest opera. Even in 
his lifetime the composer found infinite trouble in getting 
only t half of Readers of his 


memoirs and correspondence will recollect numerous pas- 


he second it performed 
uses which sbaw how deeply wounded he was at his 
men’ vy the emperor and the officials of the opera 


Although, owing to the influence of the empress, 





the authorities were compelled to accept the work, yet 
upon all sorts of specious excuses, and principally that the 
funds of the establishment would not suffice to properly 
place it upon the stage, ‘‘ The Trojans’’ was from time to 
time delayed. Eventually Berlioz accepted the offer of 
Mr. Carvalho to give the second part of the opera, entitled 
‘“‘The Trojans at Carthage,” at the Théatre Lyrique, 
where (after the first representation in a very abbreviated 
form) it ran for twenty-one nights. The first part, ‘‘ The 
Taking of Troy,’’ has been heard in a Parisian concert 
room and at New York under Van der Stucken, but not 
until three weeks ago at Carlsruhe has it been given on the 
stage. It is by far the finer portion of the work, and as a 
dramatic composition it shows Berlioz at his best. ‘‘The 
Trojans at Carthage,’’ on the other hand, is inferior in in- 
terest, and is more or less upon the traditional operatic 
lines, although in the last act, in the scene of ‘‘Dido’s”’ 
death, Berlioz once more becomes himseif again. At 
Carlsruhe the work was conducted by Mr. Mottl, the 
principal part of ‘*Casandro”’ was intrusted to Mrs. Reuss, 
and ‘‘ Dido’ was played by Miss Mailhac. 


PATTI.—Negotiations have been resumed for a series 
of Patti performances in Russia, and they will probably 
succeed. Patti’s terms remain the same, £1,000 for each 
appearance. 


SANTLEY.—Santley, the baritone, who returned to 
London last week from Australia, where his success was 
phenomenal, will start on his American tour early in 
March. 


LONDON MUSICAL STUDENTS.—If the students of the 
Royal College of Music in London are as proficient as they 
are ambitious they deserve praise. At their recent annual 
concert the program included Berlioz’ ‘‘ Harold in Italy ”’ 
symphony, Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe ’’ overture, and the finale 
to the first act of Mozart’s opera ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutte.”’ 


A Paris NovELTY.—At the Opéra Comique prepara- 
tions are made to produce ‘‘ Enguerrande,’’ an opera the 
book of which is by Emile Bergerat and Victor Wilder, the 
music by Chapuis. The title part of this work being 
written for mezzo soprano the managers are endeavoring to 
secure the services of Mrs. Richard. 

Borro’s ‘*NERONE.”—So many reports have been 
spread about concerning Boito’s new opera, ‘‘Nerone,”’ 
that it is satisfactory at least to have something authentic 
about the matter. At a dinner given at Milan a fort- 
night ago, at which both Verdi and Boito were present, 
Boito assured Mr. Ricordi, the well-known publisher, that 
by far the greater part of the opera on the subject of 
‘*Nero”’? was already written, and that he had wholly 
finished the first, third, fourth and fifth acts. The second 
act had yet to be done, but he hoped and fully intended 
that the complete work should be ready for performance in 


Milan in 1892. It is, however, highly improbable that it 


will then be produced, particularly if Verdi’s opera is | 


finished about that period. For Verdi and Boito to clash 
would be a pity, and Boito would be the first to give way. 
It is, however, at any rate, satisfactory to learn that the 
composer of ‘ Mefistofele’’ has resolved not to deserve the 
reproach of being a ‘‘single speeched Hamilton.” 





Emma Abbott. 











URING the past few days the wires have 
been bringing intelligence from Salt Lake City of the 
serious illness of the popular operatic star, Emma Abbott, 
who, we regret to announce, died on Monday morning at 
the Hotel Templeton in that city, of the disease that 
attacked her. It was pneumonia to which Miss Abbott was 
susceptible, as her lungs were weak. 

Miss Nellie Franklin, Alice Ellerton, Miss Vernon, Mr. 
Pruette, Mr. and Mrs. Michelena, Miss Annandale and 
Manager Pratt, all of Miss Abbott’s company, were present 
at the end. 

The body has been embalmed, and will go from Salt Lake 
to Denver, thence to Chicago and thence to Gloucester, 
Mass., where her husband is buried. It was this husband, 
Eugene Wetherell, who made of Miss Abbott the wonderful 
financial success which was the source of her reputation, 
for in the musical world here the late singer never secured 
a footing. She was a Chicago girl, born in that city in 1851, 
and was a vocal prodigy, such as are so frequently discov- 
ered in all provincial communities. 

It was at Toledo in 1870 that Clara Louisa Kellogg found 
Miss Abbott. The latter’s family had moved there after 
some years spent in Monmouth and Peoria, Ill. At Dr, 
Chapin’s, where Miss Kellogg found an engagement for her, 
the young singer became very popular, and in 1872 the con- 
gregation raised $10,000 and sent her to Europe to ‘‘finish”’ 
(whatever that means) her musical education. She went to 
Milan and studied under San Giovanni. Hard study and the 
climate impaired the young singer’s health and she left 
Italy for London. With strength regained Miss Abbott left 
London for Paris, where she studied under Nilsson’s teacher, 
Wartel, and Albert James, and met Patti and the Baroness 
Solomon de Rothschild, in whom she found friends, 





After declining an engagement, as she did not consider 
herself sufficiently prepared, at the St. Petersburg Opera 
House, Miss Abbott finally made her successful operatic dé- 
but at Covent Garden, as ‘‘ Maria’’ in ‘‘ The Daughter of the 
Regiment.’’ She then accepted a three years’ engagement 
from Colonel Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s, and made a tour 
of England and Ireland, singing in opera and concert. 

During this engagement occurred the first sensational 
incident in Miss Abbott’s career. Seeing herself announced 
to sing ‘‘ Violetta”’ in ‘‘ La Traviata’’ she refused, making 
the somewhat startling excuse that she would not appear in 
any part which made vice alluring. The result was that 
the contract was cancelled, and Miss Abbott halted on the 
threshold of her career because of what she thought her 
duty. Peculiar as her action may seem and ridiculed both 
at home and abroad as it was at the time, it at least had 
the merit of steadfastness. As a result the singer returned 
to this country. In after years she sang in ‘‘ La Traviata,”’ 
interpolating in the last scene the hymn ‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,’’ which was also very consistent. 

Miss Abbott made her first public appearance after her 
return to New York at a concert for the benefit of a charity 
of Dr. Chapin’s church. She had a warm friend in the 
merchant Mr. George G. Lake, with. whose family she for 
years made her home when in this city. Soon Miss Abbott 
was singing with the Abbott and Hess{Opera Company and 
at the head of the English opera company which for years 
has borne her name, and was managed first by her husband 
and later by Mr. James W. Morrissey. 
trips abroad for her costumes. 
advertisement. 

It was in October, 1887, that Miss Abbott made a second 
great sensation at Nashville by rising in her seat in the 
McKendree Methodist Episcopal Church during the sermon 
of the Rev. W. A. Candler and defending the stage fom 
the attacks he had made upon it, which alluded to hei vwn 
performances. Her spirited reply brought prolonged and 
hearty applause from the congregation, and the citizens of 
Chattanooga two days afterward presented her with a 
silver yacht in honor of her action. 


She made many 
The whole scheme was an 








In the Tombs. 
haha the auspices of Mrs. Arthur C. Tay- 


lor, one of the most accomplished resident alto sing- 
ers, the prisoners in the Tombs were treated to a concert on 
New Year’s Day which, to many of the unfortunates, proved 
a source of extreme pleasure. A quartet of singers con- 
sisting of Miss Hallenbeck, Mrs. Taylor, Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Evans sang and Miss Florence F. Taylor, a young and 
talented daughter of Mrs. Taylor, played the piano with 
skill and judgment. 

The following is a copy of a letter received from one of 
the prisoners by Mrs. Taylor a day after the concert. It is 
a criticism of the performance : 

Room 106, Horer pE Tomas, | 
New Year’s Day, 1891, | 

A grand concert was given here this afternoon, which was thoroughly 
appreciated by the inclosed audience, who behaved themselves a good 
deal better than some of the full dressed audiences at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The applause was hearty and respectful. Mrs. Taylor, 
Mr. Courtney and Mr. Daly proved themselves artists of the highest de- 
gree; also the others. The Messrs. Doré Brothers performed on the 
banjo with telling effect. Nosuch a audience ever attended a concert, as 
they each had their bed by their side in case of fatigue: after the concert 
the audience remained, as they were all members of the bar. The concert 
closed with the ‘Star Spangled Banner ’’ by the artists outside and the 
artists within. Happy New Year to the artists of music, with many thanks 
for their kind entertainment. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 

7, at 8 P. M., 

PERA. 

DUTCHMAN. - 





Wednesday, Januar 
WAGNER'S 
THE FLYING 


Friday, 
January 9, 





First production in America of 
Diana of Soulange. 





Saturday Matinee, Jan. 10. | Tannhauser. 





Box Office open daily from 9 A. om. till6 Pp. mM. 
@™ Steinway Pianos used exclusively. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
FIRST GRAND CONCERT, 
SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 24, 1891. 
PRECEDED BY A PUBLIC REHEARSAL 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JAN, 23. 


The Management have the honor to announce the 
rst appearance in America of the 


RENOWNED COMPOSER AND PIANIST, 
HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


assisted by 
THE METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA, 
Under the Direction of Mr. ANTON SEIDL. 
GRAND CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES. 
Mr. FRANK DAMROSCH, Conductor. 
Together with other Eminent Soloists. 
Behr Bros.’ Pianos used exclusively. 


JUST OUT: 


Novellette No.2in A Major. 


EBFOR PIANO. 
BY OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


To be had at all music dealers, and at the office of THE 
MusICAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _— ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, « 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoRK 




















ERNST ROSENKRANZ, # 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


© © DRESDEN, cermany. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA. 


CGIRAND = UPRIGHT PIANOS 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 
AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Citias of the United States. 


The resell, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE | 


UPRIGHT PIANOSZ< 


av 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “"*rssc"™ 


—— 1836. 
SCOMCORD, W. Ez. 


WESER BROs., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





RA 
a 








Factory and Office: 





(GENUINE FRENCH 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
4 PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


y NEW YORK 
Sole Agente for the United} 26 Warren St., New York. 


SCHWANDER 





| 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. * eon 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 





-|BosTor, — 


Cc. G. RODER, 


- NWEw TORE, 


CELICASO.- 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


Masic Engraving 
PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LHIPsic, 
GERMANY, 





Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 





-« Americans 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 


AUFFERMANN & CO., 
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Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 
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Modern Fancy 
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Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. ROOD 
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NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


GLANCE 
Mt 


at the title page of this issue of THE 
that it is the first 


A 


number of 


This 


AL. COURIER will show 


Si 
our 22d volume. 

means that on this day the paper enters the 
12th year of its prosperous career. 
12 


frequently more pages 


page paper it 


24 and 


for instance), edited by a staff particularly and 


rly adapted to the work assigned them—men 


by and interest in the subjects 


expe rence 
treated, and competent to form and express opinions 


} 


ich 


of 


ipon si matters as are presented in the regular 
ourse¢ music trade and musical events. 


general policy of the paper is so well detined 


Phe 
and is so well impressed upon the minds of our read- 
is small need for us to announce that 


lines will 


that there 


ers 


+} be worked upon during 


ie same general 
Isl 


Put it 


MUSICAL COURIER is not a neutral paper 


very element going to make up 
It 


either for or against ¢ 


hat is known collectively as the music trades. is 


n its commendation of all that is good, 
it 
that is 


outspoken 
business, and is 


ol 


wise, true and profitable in the 


gually outspoken in its condemnation all 
l 
bad, unwise, untrue and foolish 


[In the life of every prosperous institution, every 
pro is make ene- 


sperous newspaper, it necessary to 


rather it 


it has falle 


s not possible to avoid making 
of THE 
COURIER in its successful efforts to push to the fore 


Mies, 


ol 


them, and n to the lot MUSICAI 


certain institutions against which 


ause for complaint in the interests of the 
episodes ] 


Musk 


contin- 


iave 


Al 


These 
as THI 
be 


portion of the trade 


yur contemporaries 
ind our “fights” will 
ume 


ability of a newspaper, both in a 


ial sense, to have a basis for opin- | 
money in the firm of Colby, Duncan & Co., still re- 


o openly and fairly ex- 
pape r 


omponent Is the ability and facil 


and t 


for 


ms 


ikes the an 


the third is circulation, 
MUSICAI 
ree possible within the limits 


ie collection of news ; 


nts THEI COURIER con- 


deg 


| of these eleme 
the highest 


rnal working within the bounds of the 





has grown into a 


see to-day’s | 


M 


is | 


it | 


as persistently, as valiantly } 


editorial | 





newspaper classification of ‘musical.” We are not 


given to rushing matters and making great displays 


based upon nothing beyond our self esteem and the | 


gullibility of the printer, but we have worked hard 
and conscientiously to put before our readers a weekly 
paper which should not only win but should com- 
mand their approval through sheer force of merit. 
How well our work has turned out we leave the pa- 
per to tell for itself. We thank our patrons of all 
degree for their indorsement, and support and we 
pledge them our best endeavors to win in this new 
volume their approbation more fearlessly and more 





fully than ever before. 

W* regret to announce that Mr. Ernest Knabe, of 
Wm. Knabe & Co., the Baltimore piano manu- 

facturers, is suffering from an attack of pleurisy. 


Oey 


Boston and getting thoroughly posted on the condi- 
tion of the piano and organ trade, reached Detroit 


WHITNEY has returned from his extended 


European trip, and, after visiting New York and 


with new plans for the development of his business. | 


D business was not what had been rightfully ex- 
pected. We all know this. Therefore be it more to 
the credit of Mr. Leopold Peck, of Hardman, Peck & 
that at the close of the year he remembered 
in hand- 
There isn’t a man in the estab- 


Co. 
all 

some manner, too, 
lishment but will work the harder for it. 


M. 


employees, and remembered them a 


STEINERT & SONS have opened a_ branch 
house at Portland, Me., in the building occu- 


| the 


URING the holiday season New York's retail piano | 


N. 


heavy loss, returned to the Nordheimers. We do not 


| know what his present plans are. 


- 
S we have frequently stated, the report that the 
A Smith American Organ Company is to remove 
| the plant to some point outside of Boston is not true, 
| and the rumor crept into several country papers be- 
| cause of some inquiries made merely for speculative 
reasons. During the progress of the same it was 
learned that the building erected by some capitalists 
|at Middleborough, Mass., for the George Woods 
| Organ Company, some years ago, cost, with ma- 
chinery, about $40,000, and was subsequently sold to a 
| party for $9,000, who, however, has not been able 
| either to rent or dispose of it. The parties in Middle- 
| borough put altogether some $50,000 in the George 
| Woods Company, and lost nearly all of it. Mr. Woods 
| is said to be living at Needham, Mass., and in a con- 
| dition that if known might induce some of the old 
| friends of the concern as well as his personal acquaint- 
|ances to do something substantial in his behalf. 
From the practical point of view he was a visionary, 
but, no matter how sad his business enterprises 
| ended, no one has questioned his personal integrity. 


M. CROSBY, for the past 11 years with the New 
England Organ Company, of Boston, for whom 


|he has traveled a greater part of the time, has ac- 
| cepted an engagement with the Webster Piano Com- 
| pany, of New York, beginning about February 1 to 


| enter upon his duties. 


pied formerly by Woodward, the defunct dealer, and | 


have engaged Mr. T. C. McGoldrick, a competent 
piano salesman and man of business, as manager. 
They will control their ful line of pianos at the Port- 
land branch, with the exception of the Weber piano, 
which is sold in that city by Cressy & Jones. 


R. ROBERT L. LOUD, piano dealer, of Nashville, 

Tenn., has received a proposition from Gilde- 
meester, made through Frank King, to come to New 
the retail business of Chick- 
We 
the negotiations have progressed, but rumor has it 


York and take charge of 


ering & Sons in this city do not know how far 


that Eddy Gottschalk (now engaged in reforming 
McEwen) objects to the name, as he is naturally a 


qa 
i 


] 


sustained 


ulet young man. 
- 


reference 
Organ 


definite conclusion in 


the New England Company 


by 


HERE is absolutely no possibility to reach any | 
to the losses | 


through the destruction of its factory by fire on; 


Christmas Eve. The adjustment of the claims 
now in progress with the insurance companies, and 
after the conclusion of the settlement THE MUSICAL 
COURIER will be able to make a definite statement re- 


garding the status and the future of the New England 


Organ Company, its instruments and the Woodward | 


& Brown pianos 


A 


importers, of Toronto, Canada. Mr. Adolph Petersen 
retires and Messrs. Samuel Nordheimer and Albert 


Nordheimer continue under the old firm name. 


is | 
| Virginia Organ Company 


Mr. Petersen was connected with the Nordheimers | 


many years ago and left them to go to Florida. Sub- 
sequently he was engaged in business at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis with Mr. Blakie, the firm there being 
& Blakie. he 


Petersen Later 


taining his business in the West. They handled both 


the Chickering and Colby pianos, and when Gilde- 


Mr. Crosby is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the company, and will impress upon their 
trade the strength of his knowledge and experience in 
business. 

R. M. Summers, for the past nine years with the A. 
Bb. Chase Company as traveling man, has joined the 


| forces of the Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., and 


will be an able lieutenant to the secretary of the 
same, Mr. Harry J. Raymore. 
It is reported that H. A. Woodward, who recently 


| failed at Portland, Me., has joined the force of sales- 


| men of a Chicago house. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the dissolution of | 
the firm of A. & S. Nordheimer, the dealers and | 


At least he so reported to 


certain Eastern firms visited by him. 
- 
N addition to its wonderful 
on the subject of musical instruments in general 
and the drum in particular, the Chicago “Indicator” 


giving 


technical knowledge 


has become an authority on statistics, and in 
a complete list of the reed organ makers in the 
United States, consisting, according to the “ Indi- 
cator,” of 34 firms, it omits the following houses: 


.Brattleboro, Vt. 
..New Haven, Conn 
. Bridgeport, Conn 
. Washington, N. J. 
Washington, N. J 
.. Washington, N, J. 
.Washington, N. J. 

. Hampton, Va. 

..Cleveland, Ohio. 
Worcester, Mass. 

..Hagerstown, Md. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

.... Easton, Pa. 

.. York, Pa. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Sioux City, Ia, 


E. P. Carpenter Company 
B. Shoninger Company... 
Bridgeport Organ Company 
Needham Organ Company 
Cornish & Co 

H. W. Alleger 

C. P. Bowlby 


United States Organ Company 
Worcester Organ Company 

Moller Organ Company (pipe and reed) 
Vocalion Organ Company. 

Prescott Organ Company 

J. G, Earhuff 

P. J, Lawrence ar 

J. Smith Organ Company 

£olian Organ Company. 

Wagoner & French Company... % 


With the exception of the above 18 manufacturers 


ithe «Indicator’s” list of 34 is correct—just as correct 


| as its estimate of the number of organs produced in 


invested considerable 


} 


meester took fright and sent Colby, Duncan & Co. to 


the wall Petersen & Blakie went down in the general 
complication, 
Mr. Petersen, after getting out of the tangle with 


| i 
] 


this country in 1890, which is forced up to the ridicu- 
lous figure of 132,000 instruments. Had the 18 
omitted firms been included in the “Indicator’s” 
table its absurd estimate would have probably run up 
to about 200,000 organs, when as a matter of fact not 
100,000 last year in this 


country. 

NOTHER firm in the music trade that has ceased 
A to exist is that of Lucius Merrefield, Worcester. 
Mr. Merrefield, who has had a number of difficulties 

n the past decade or two, is now entirely out of the 


reed organs were made 


ine. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” gz Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow’ ae) : Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 




















edged by the highest musical authori- mm - hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Tee © . ; Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are > i . bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all ieading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., icantentusars 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
LY W ENGL re) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
sca c ae aS A ees ie pcs ssa ihe 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE PIP NO WANTED. Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave. .» New York. 


NEW ENGLAN D PIANO CO.,? “eSston. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY. General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, D1. 


S WEGMAN & CO. 
































LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tuné of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, a eee 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YoRK. 


woveeeeewe" oe, THEVOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Music Trade and idticiten are invited to hone ae inspect this charming instrument 


PAL U L G. M EF H L | N & S 0 N S, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


| TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED ! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT | FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


} MASON & RISC HEH, 
Grand Pianos 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
| J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. a 








Containing the following Patented Impr vale ay gata role 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Seale, 


ai GH 
ee nea Fort Wav Llc Ore al 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


a FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: for Wate AWD, 
461, 463, 165, rf West 4 won Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York, | = A: 


ER .&C. FISCHER PIANOS. ¢ 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW ”n USE. 
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N order to ascertain as accurately as possible the 
general piano business —its 
increase, and the relations which the three standard 
shapes bear to each other and to the total output—we 


condition of the 


have again issued a circular letter to piano manufac- 
turers, asking a brief outline of their business in the 
form of a statement of percentages of increase or 
decrease in production of grands, squares and up- 
rights, as compared with 1889, 

Hitherto there have been two primary objects in 
iew: The one, the gathering of particulars of the 
lecadence of the square; the other the particulars 
concerning the ascendancy of the grand. Of course 
we have always held in view the use of these per- 
centages as a basis upon which to base our computa- 
tions of the total increase of business. 

This past year, however, the square piano has dis- 
appeared so completely from the scheme of piano 
that 


rhe grand has taken its place in numerical estimates 


making it is scarcely worthy of consideration. 
of the business and continues to gain upon the up- 
right in a manner and degree which promises well for 
ts future, 
The following reprint is a copy of our circular letter, 
and appended will be found the replies received up to 

the time of our going to press: 
New Yorx, December 17, 1890. 


Sik—The time has again arrived for the publica- 


DEA} 
tion of our annual statistical tables, and we would there- 
fore be pleased to receive from you replies to the following 
questions as soon as possible : 


First—What 


manufactured by your firm in 1890 as compared with the 


is the increase in percentage of uprights 


year 1889° 


If so, 


has there been an increase or a decrease of production in 


Second—Do you manufacture any squares at all ? 
1890 as compared with the preceding year? Please give 
percentage either way. 

Chird 
percentage of production in 1890 as compared with 1889. 


Do you manufacture grands? State increase in 
You will observe that we are desirous to learn only the 
percentage, using the average in applying it to the aggre 
ite totals based on the estimates of preceding years. 
Hoping that your answer will be as prompt as in former 
years and thanking you in advance, 
We remain, yours respectfully, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 


Cuicaco, Ill., December 20, 1890. 


al Courter 


GenTLemMen—First—Our output of uprights shows an increase of 31 per 
Second—Do not manufacture squares 
Third—Just beginning to make grands Yours truly, 
JULIUS BAUER & CO 
Worcester, Mass., December 21, 1890 
VWusical ( ure? 
GenrLemen—First— Increase of 180 per cent. 
Second—No 
Third—-No Yours truly, 
BROWN & SIMPSON 
New York, December 20, 1890. 
£ rs Musical ( rier 
GenTLemMen—First—20 per cent 
Second—Yes, 10 per cent decrease 
Third—No, only squares and uprights 
We shall continue to make squares during 1891 
Yours truly, R. M. BENT & CO 
Cuicaco, Ill., December 19, 1890. 
a , Musica ourtier 
GentTLemen—I am now making upright pianos only—no squares and no 
grands. The increase of my upright production for 1890 over 1889 is about 
¥% per cent Yours truly, GEO. P. BENT. 
New York, December 24, 1890. 
lumenberg & Floershetn 
GentLemen—Replying to your favor of the 18th inst. would say 
First—The percentage of increase of uprights manufactured and shipped 


from January 1 to December 24, 1890, as compared with the same period 
last Year is 11% 
Second and Third 


per cent 
We do not manufacture squares and grands. Our 
is confined to the making of uprights exclusively 


Yours truly, BAUS & CO. 


New York, December 24, 1890. 


¢ Blumenberg & Floersheim 


GeantLemen—Replying to your favor of 18th inst. we submit the follow- 
1g replies to your therein contained interrogations : 

First and Second —Never made any squares, 

Third Increase in production 1890 over 1889, 
WO per cent BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


We manufacture grands 
Yours truly, 


Boston, December 20, 1890. 
Vusical Courter 


i dalors 


GentLemen—Your favor of 18th received. Our increase in the manu- 


acture of upright pianos will be over 50 per cent. larger for the year 1890 


New York, December 30, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
GentLemen—In reply to your three inquiries, we beg to say: 
First—The increase in our business for the year 1890 over 1889 is 38 per 
cent, 
Second—We make no square pianos. 
Third—We make grands. No increase in 1890 over 1889. 
Yours truly, FRANCIS BACON. 


Boston, December 19, 1890. 

Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 

GenTLemen—In reply to your question on the percentages of piano 
manufacture we beg to say to question— 

First—10 per cent. 

Second—Don'"t make any squares. 

Third—Yes, 2 per cent. 
Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


New York, December 29, 1890. 


Yours truly, 





Vessrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim 

GentLemen—Replying to the inquiries contained in your favor of 18th 
inst. will say that we cannot well make a comparison ot our business in 
1890 with that of the year 1889, as we only shipped our first piano October 
19, 1889, thus giving only two and one-third months’ business for 1889 and 
12 months’ business for 1890. However, this year’s trade has been entirely 
satisfactory to us, and the prospects for 1891 for the Bra ler piano are 
decidedly bright, it having made many staunch friends during its brief 
existence 


umu! 
umu: 


We remain, respectfully yours, 
BRAUMULLER COMPANY. 


right pianos. 


Cuicaco, December 22, 1890. 
Vessrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim: 
Genr_emen—Your favor of the 17th is at hand, and in regard to the in- 


fully 125 per cent. We do not manufacture any squares. We do manu- 


facture grands, and the increase has been 50 per cent. during the past year. 


been in business, and to-day we‘feel confident that the Bush & Gerts 
piano has made more rapid progress.for the length of time it has been on 
the market than any piano in the history of the piano trade. This state- 
ment has frequently been made to us by large dealers and people in vari- 
ous branches of the musical] business. 

We wish Tue Musica. Courter a most happy, prosperous and success- 
ful year for 1891, and hope that you may have a merry Christmas and a 
happy new year, and hope at the end of 1891 we may be able to report 
as prosperous or more prosperous a year than the past has been. 


_ Yours respectfully, W.H. BUSH & CO. 





New York, December 20, 1890. 

Editors Musicaé ¢ 

GentTLemen—First—Increase in uprights, 20 per cent. 

Second—I only manufactured two squares this year, 
Third Yours truly, 


urter 


Ido not make grands F. CONNOR. 
Norwa tk, Ohio, December 20, 1890. 
Editors Musica 
GenTLEMEN —First 
Second—None 
Third—None. 


7 Courier 


30 per cent 


Yours truly, 
THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY. 
Boston, Mass., December 22, 1890. 


Editors Mus < 


ul Mri 
GenTLemen—First—Nearly 50 per cent. 

Second—None 

Third—No Yours truly, S. G. CHICKERING & CO, 


Erie, Pa., December 22, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier 

GenTLEMEN—One hundred and fifty per cent. increase in uprights. We 
make no squares and no grands. 
Yours truly, COLBY PIANO COMPANY. 
New York, December 19, 1890. 
Editors 
GENTLEMEN 


Musical Courier 
The increase in my business is 20 per cent. or better. All 
Yours truly, R. CABLE. 


uprights except four squares. 


New York, December 27, 1890. 
Uusical Courier 
We cannot this year contribute to your statistical tables, for 
* preceding years.’’ Our factory 
was opened for business only last summer. If it be of any interest we may 
state that in August our output averaged six per week, which has since 


Editors 
GENTLEMEN 


the very good reason that we have had no 


increased to 14, with a steadily increasing demand. 

We make none but upright pianos—upright in every sense. 
Yours truly, H. N. CORNETT & CO. 

Muskecon, Mich., December 20, 1890. 

erg & Floersheim, New York, N. Y.. 

Replying to yours of the 17th inst. would say we have not 

Our trade is for uprights and 


Messrs. Bi 
GENTLEMEN 
made any square pianos for several years. 


umn 


small sized grands. 
The demand for the latter seems to be slightly on the increase. 
Very truly CHASE BROTHERS PIANO COMPANY. 
New York, December 20, 1890. 


None. 


Editors Musical Court, 
GenTLEMEN—First 
Second—No. 
Third—No, 


Yours truly, ESTEY PIANO COMPANY. 


Boston, December 24, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier, New York 
Dear Surs—Yours of December 23 is received. Your good wishes are 
fully reciprocated. 
In answer to your letter of December 18 we give you the 
Increase in uprights in 1890 over 1889 at 20 per cent. 
Decrease in squares in 1890 over 1889 at 50 per cent. 
Increase in grands (parlor and baby) in 1890 over 1889 at 50 per cent. 
EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 

P. H. Powers, Treasurer. 


Yours truly, 


Boston, December 29, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York, N.Y. 
GentLemen—Replying to your favor of the 18th inst. we beg to say: 
The increase of product over last year of our uprights was 70 per cent. 
Did not make any squares. 
Do not make grands. 


Very truly yours, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY. 


New York, December 24, 1890. 


Courter, City: 


Editors Musical 
GenTLemMen—Yours received. About! per’cent. of our sales during 1890 
was squares, 5 per cent. grands and the balanceuprights. 








han 1889. We do not make square pianos, having discontinued same 
ree years ag Very truly yours, WM. BOURNE & SON 


Yours truly, J. & C, FISCHER. 


Thus far we have given our attention solely to the manufacture of up- | 


crease in percentage of upright pianos ‘manufactured by usin 1890 as | 
compared with the year 1889, we would say that the increase has been 


This has been, without exception, the busiest year with us since we have | 


Bosron, Mass., December 20, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Gentlemen —First— Twenty-five (25) per cent. 
Second—We make no squares, 
Third—We make no grands. Yours truly, 
GUILD PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Cuicaco, December 19, 1899. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 


GenTLeMEN—Yours of the 17th at hand. The increase in percentage of 
uprights this year has been about 33% per cent. 

I don't manufacture square pianos. I make very few grands, and haye 
made about as many as usual this year. 


Yours truly, C. A. GEROLD. 


New York, December 29, 1890. 





Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 

GenTLemen—In reply to your favor of recent date would say that there 
is a slight increase in the manufacture of uprights as compared with the 
year 1889. 

There is a perceptible decrease in the manufacture of squares. 

The increase in production of grands is about 15 per cent. 

Trusting the above will prove satisfactory, 

Weare, Yours truly, HAZELTON BROTHERS. 








Boston, Mass., December 19, 1890. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 

Dear Sirs—Yours of the 18th received, and in reply will say the per- 
| centage of increase on uprights made by us this year is about 8 per cent 
Regret to say that we made a mistake in not making more ; if we had, we 
| could have sold them very easily in the last two months. Squares we are 
making but a very few of ; therefore the percentage may look large but 
really represents but a very few pianos; decrease was about 33% per cent. 
from 1889. The increase in grands has been a little over 10 per cent. We 
do not remember whether you make these reports of each concern or 
| whether you aggregate them all together. 

Yours truly, HALLET & DAVIS COMPANY. 


New York, December 19, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Dear Sirs—In answer to your inquiry of the 18h inst. would state that 
the output of our factory for the current year will not materially differ, in 
extent or character, from that of 1889, excepting as to the manufacture of 
grands, which has increased threefold. Yours truly, 

HARDMAN, PECK & CO 


New York, December 20, 1890. 


Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim: 

GrEnTLEMEN—We made for the year 1890 40 per cent. more uprights than 
in 1889, notwithstanding we had six weeks—owing to our varnish de- 
partment striking for nine hours and ten hours’ pay ~in which we were un- 


| able to ship an instrument. 


With compliments of the season we remain, Yours truly, 
E.G. HARRINGTON & CO. 
De Volney Everett, Secretary. 
Bosron, December 20, 1890. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim ;: 
Dear Strs—Your favor about increase to hand. We have increased in 
Grands, about 15 per cent. 
Uprights, about 10 per cent. 
We have decreased in squares about 50 per cent,, but did so little before 
in these that it is hardly worth mentioning. 
Yours truly, G. A. GIBSON, 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 





Leominster, Mass., December 24, 1890. 
Messrs. Rlumenberg & Floersheim, New York City: 
GrenTLemen—In reply to the questions in yours of recent date we cheer- 
fully submit the following replies: 
First—Increase 38% per cent. 
Second—No. 
Third—No. Yours truly, JEWETT & CO. 
Haz.erton, Pa., December 24, 1898. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of the 17th inst., will say the increase in 
percentage of uprights is 10 per cent. 
Do not make any square or grand pianos. 
Yours truly, KELLMER P. AND O. WORKS. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 23, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier 
GentLemMen—lIn reply to yours of the 17th inst. will say that we are only 
making uprights, though we have our own square scales in care we have 
orders. As long as we have no demand will never make a square. As this 
has been our first year of making pianos we can't make any comparison. 
Just laid the foundation to our grand and will probably have some on the 
market some time next year. 
Sincerely yours, ALBERT KRELL, Jr., 
Krell Piano Company. 


Burra.o, N. Y., December 20, 1890, 
Editors Musical Courier, New York, N.Y.: ‘ 
Dear Sirs—In reply to your favor of 17th inst. beg to answer as fol- 
lows: 
First—33 per cent, 
Second—No. 
Third—No. 


Yours truly, C. KURTZMANN & CO. 





New York, December 20, 1890. 

Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, City: 

GsnTLeEmMEN—In reply to yours of the 18th inst. will answer as follows 
questions as requested : 

First— Increase 20 per cent., the full capacity of our factory, and need 
more room to fill demands of 30 per cent. more. 

Second—No squares. 

Third—No grands. Yours respectfully, 

KRAKAUER BROTHERS. 





PuiLapecpuia, December 20, 1890. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York City: 
GenTLemen—Answering yours of the 18th inst.: 
First question—50 per cent. 
Second question—No. 
Third question —No. 


Yours respectfully, LESTER PIANO COMPANY. 


New York, December 20, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier : 


GenTLEMEN—First—90 per cent. 
Second—No. 
Third—Yes ; commenced in 1890. 

Yours truly, MEHLIN & SONS. 


Boston, Mass., December 19, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier: 


GuntTLEMEN—First—About 20 per cent. 
Second—None. 
Third—None. 


Very truly, A. M. McPHAIL COMPANY. 
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New York, December 19, 1890. New York, January 5, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courter : 
GentLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of the 18th ult. we desire to 


Fditors Musical Courier : 

GentLemen—In reply to your favor of 18th inst., the strike has so seri- 
ously restricted our output that comparative statistics of this year's busi- | state : 
ness would be valueless and misleading. We make no squares. Question 1—The number of upright pianos manufactured and sold by us 

Very truly, NEWBY & EVANS. in 1890 is almost identically the same as in 1889. 
New York, December 19, 1890. Question 2—In 1889 we sold 39 square pianos ; in the beginning of 1890 
we sold the last five square pianos. The manufacture of squaresis entirely 
discontinued and none are under way. 

Question 8—We manufacture grand pianos very extensively, now con- 
stituting fully 40 per cent. of our entire output. The increase of percentage 
of 1890 over 1889 in grands is over 10 per cent. 

Our sales in amounts are considerably higher in 1890 than in 1889; the 
output in number of pianos is only slightly larger, owing to the ill advised 
strike of the varnishers, rubbers and polishers for a period of seven weeks 
in the busiest season of the year, which strike resulted in the completc de- 
feat of the strikers, though at heavy pecuniary loss to ourselves. 

As it is, the year 1890 proved the largest one of our business existence, 
| butit would have been 10 per cent. greater still but for the strike. An- 
| other gratifying feature of our business was the vast increase in the de- 
mand, both retail and wholesale, for grand and upright pianos in fancy 
design and natural color and figured native and foreign woods, represent- 
ing nearly 20 per cent. of our entire output. 

Very respectfully yours, 


L£ditors Musical Courier : 
GentLemen— First— Six per cent. increase. 
Second— None manufactured. 
Third—None manufactured. 
Yours truly, PEASE PIANO COMPANY. 
Concorp, N. H., December 20, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier 
GENTLEMEN—First—Increase of 35 per cent. 
Second—-We make none. 
Third—We make none. 
Yours truly, PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY. 





Cuicaco, Ill., December 20, 1890, 
Editors Musical Courter 
GentLemen—This is virtually our first year. The increase over the old 
We manufacture no squares and no 
SCHAFF BROTHERS COMPANY. 


firm, however, is considerable. 


grands Yours truly, STEINWAY & SONS. 








Erte, Pa., December 22, 1890. : 


THE NET INCREASE. 


A Conservative Estimate of the Number of 
Pianos Made in 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

GenTLEMEN—We started in business in 1890; therefore our increase over | 

1889 is 100 per cent. We make no squares and as yet no grands. | 
Yours truly, SHAW PIANO COMPANY 





New York, December 23, 1890, 


lessrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to your favor of the 18th inst., we beg to say 
First—That the increase in percentage of uprights manufactured by our 

firm over the year 1889 amounts to 12 per cent. — P ; ° ° 
Second We de net caamaiectade bie eqnare pliaes, ask have we edie NE thing above all others should be borne in mind 
in a sensible consideration of the increase of the 


piano business in this country : it is not wise nor is it 


manufactured any. 

Third—We have never manufactured any grands, having always con- 
fined our attention to the manufacture of a high grade medium priced 
Yours respectfully, 

SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, It is an unfortunate custom of some of our con- 
Peter Duffy, President. 


piano correct to overestimate the business. 
temporaries to believe that if they will say great big 
Cuicaco, December 23, 1890. | things about the piano business in general it will 
make it easier for them to obtain money from cer- 
tain firms to say great big things about the given 
firms in particular. 


This is not the correct way to look at the matter. 


Editors Musical Courier 
GENTLEMEN—We are requested to respond in answer to the inclosed cir- 
cular. 
The year has not closed and we cannot give accurate percentage of in- 
crease of our-product over 1889, but think it will be about 30 per cent 
We make no grands or squares ; our entire product is uprights. 


Yours respectfully, C. A. SMITH & CO. | It is easy enough for piano manufacturers to sit down 


cg st he 97 5 el Ricumonp, Ind., December 20, 189. | and estimate the output of pianos for the year of 1890, 

GentTLemeN— Replying to yours 17th will say that we manufacture only 
upright pianos, and our actual increase in output of 1890 over 1889 is 30 | stand up and go through the same process ; but the 
per cent., and we think this very good, as we have not had a traveling - : 


and it would perhaps be equally easy for them to 


angie clin scl Mee thie skate individual estimation must in the very nature of it be 


Yours very truly, JAMES M. STARR & CO. based upon certain preconceived ideas and biased by 

| uncertain inherent prejudices, the end of which is in 

ee ae ; two directions: either the individual concludes that 
GentLemen —Replying to your favor of the 18th inst., we will say that | : 2 i 

he has done too little business in the proportion 

which he thinks he is entitled to entertain toward the 

whole amount, or he concludes that he is ahead of 


Both of these conclusions are disquieting 


Boston, December 19, 1890. 


we manufacture uprights exclusively. 
We have not looked very closely into the matter, but judge that the last 
year’s business would show from 20 to 25 per cent. increase over 1889. 
Very truly yours, ‘ 
THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. his limit. 
| and serve to unsettle a man. 
It is a dangerous thing to fool about with statistics 


Frankiin, Mass., December 18, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courter 
GenTLemeNn—It is with pleasure that I reply to your questions in regard ' me 
Iam now manufacturing three times as many | unless you are in a neutral position and can give 
clear judgment upon the facts so far as it is possible 


One man will tell you this, 


to the Trowbridge piano 
as one year ago. 
1 do not manufacture any grands or squares, only uprights, and am 
having the best of success with them and am unable to supply the demand. 
Very truly, E. TROWBRIDGE. 


for you to obtain them. 

another that, and the result is that you don’t know 
really where you stand in the whole scheme. 

We are led to make these few preliminary remarks 

by the annual habit of some of our contemporaries to 


BincuamTon, N. Y., December 22, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courter 
Dear Sirs—I have been very ill, or I should have answered these ques- 
tions before; but I hope it is not too late yet. The percentage is about 
the same as last year 
We manufacture nothing but uprights ; no grands. 
Yours respectfully, E, A. THOMSON. 
= Bosrox, December 19,1990, | Precedent condition of affairs, and backed up only by 


make estimates of the piano and organ product based 
upon ignorance of the situation, of the present and 


Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York Cit) their own assumption of knowledge and the general 
GentLemen— Your favor of the 18th is to hand, and in answer to your 
first question will say the increase in percentage for 1890 as compared with 
the year 1889 was a trifle over 3344 per cent. In answer to your second and 
third questions, we do not manufacture grands or squares. 
Yours respectfully, VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


thought that the more important they make the music 
trades the more important they, by reflection, become 
themselves. To this end some of them are already 
oe shouting: ‘“ Ninely-five thousand pianos made in 1890! 
Willard A. Vose, Treasurer. shout § J ft : F p F i , 4 

actin 4 Hurrah for us! Hurrah for you! You are the folks 

Watercoo, N. Y., December 18, 1890. * 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York: and we are the people, and the folks are as good as the 
GenTLemen—In reply to your circular of 17th inst., we manufactured a | People / / Hurrah!!!” 
very few pianos last year, all uprights, and our increase is about 200 per And this is not true. 


cent. Of course it is not fair to use this as an average. We manufacture 

Very respectfully, No paper in the land is better qualified than THE 
WATERLOO ORGAN COMPANY. | MuSICAL COURIER to form a just estimate of the total 
production of pianos, and our table, which is repro- 
duced below (with 1890 added), has been universally 
accepted as the standard in statistics pertaining to 

the piano business. 

Here it is: 


no squares or grands. 


Avsurn, N. Y., December 18, 1890. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 
GgENTLEMEN—In reply to your favor of December 17, beg leave to an- 
swer your questions as follows : 
Our increase in manufacturing uprights in 1890 compared with 1889 is 90 
per cent. Yours truly, WEGMAN & CO. 








strike in the New York factories lasting some seven 
or eight weeks. It should be remembered that there 
were some fires during 1890. And it should be par- 
ticularly borne in mind that the fall of this year was 
unusually dull in our line. The new factories—the 
large increase in individual instances—are naturally 
duly considered in the above calculation, and we are 





confident that we are as nearly correct as possible in 
our conclusion, 

Seventy-two thousand pianos! That’s pretty good, 
anyhow. 


FAILURES. 


Cleveland, Omaha, Savannah. 





THREE FIRMS EMBARRASSED. 


HE new year started in well with a boom in finan- 
cial troubles, the firms affected being dealers in 


Cleveland, Omaha and Savannah, and the difficulties 
in each case being traceable directly to wildcat in- 


stalment business and consequent stringency in 


ready cash. 

The first case is that of J. C. Ellis, of Cleveland, 
and in this connection we can state that there is an 
open question whether Mr. Ellis will not manage to 
get through the difficulty without succumbing. The 
matter in his case was brought to a head on Decem- 
ber 31, and from the “ Plaindealer,” of that city, we 
glean the following : 

J. C. Ellis. 

J.C. Ellis is embarrassed. 

Yesterday afternoon as he was in conversation with Mr. Howard, of thee 
New England Piano Company, a deputy sheriff entered and took posses- 
sion on a judgment for $22,314.50 in favor of the Cleveland National Bank 
It was an entire surprise to Mr. Ellis 

The judgment was rendered in the Common Pleas Court on five cog- 
novit notes. Allof these were dated September 1, 1890. Four of them 
were for $5,000 each and one for $1,739.75. All were payable on demand. 
The interest on the amounts since September 1 makes up the full amount 
for which judgment was taken. Boynton, Hale & Horr were the bank’s 
attorneys, and Judge C. E. Pennewell confessed judgment for Ellis, as a 
cognovit note by its terms authorizes any attorney of record to do so. 

The sheriff put Thomas Grant in as keeper 

J. C. Ellis is a well known piano dealer and has a very big piano ware- 
house at No. 426 Superior-st. He has a large number of pianos in stock 
and if the number of chattel mortgages he files with the county recorder is 


| any indication of the amount of business he has been doing on the instal- 


ment plan his business should have prospered 

Notwithstanding that the sheriff's keeper was in charge last night Mr 
Ellis and several of his clerks were there,and when a “ Plaindealer”’ re- 
porter called Mr. Ellis was in his private office engaged in writing tele- 
grams to be sent to piano manufacturers about the country. 

“I'll let you read one of these,"’ he said. ‘It will tell you the whole 
business.”’ 

The telegram was addressed to Sohmer & Co. and in effect it said 
“Your presence needed at once. Bank has attached me for $22,000 
There will be no loss and no trouble if everyone puts his shoulder to the 
wheel. No intimation at all was given me. Howard, of New England, 
was here and we were talking about manufacturers forming a stock com- 
pany when the thing came. New England is not in it and there are no 
preferences. I have made no assignment and shall make none.” 

The above does not pretend to bea full or literal account of the tele- 
gram, but it is substantially what it contained. Six or seven similar tele- 
grams were prepared to be sent to manufacturers about the country. 

“T was given no notice whatever and have been treated most unfairly,’ 
said Ellis. ‘* The bank did not even present the notes to me for payment 
If I had been given 24 hours I could have avoided this altogether. George 
McIntosh, of McIntosh, Huntington & Co., is my brother-in-law, and 
either he or Charlie Scott, who is a heavy stockholder in the Mercantile 
National Bank. would have indorsed for me at any moment. Why, I have 
$70,000 or $80,000 in collateral down in that bank now that is amply good 
security. I don’t want the idea to get around that Iam bankrupt, for I 
am nothing of the kind. I have enough to pay everything I owe anda 
big balance over everything.” 

“ Twenty-five or $30,000 ?"’ suggested the reporter. 

“ More thanthat. I would be ashamed not to have more than that. | 
have always been a money maker and always been known as a money 
maker. I cannot conceive what is back of this performance unless it is 
spite work.” 

“* What kind of spite work?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know as I ought to have said that, but the truth is I have 
a good many enemies among the piano merchants here, and I have slander 
suits in court now against two of them. It seems to me as though the 
bank must have been poisoned against me in some way or other, or they 
never would have played me this trick. It was so unexpected. Why, as 
my telegram says, I was talking with a representative of a New England 
company about the formation of a stock company among the manufac- 





Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : ee ean Yearly Average. Total. 
GanTLemen—Replying to ycur favor of 18th inst., we beg to say that | 1780-1820... 2... . eens eee eee e eee 2,000 
eur total output for 1890 will considerably exceed that of 1889, but we 1821-1830...... pia aed haiatt& dpi ite 2,000 20.000 
don’t care to give percentages for publication every year. The present 1831-1840 i 4 000 40 oud 
seems to usa good time to stop, as we think it pretty well understood in 1841-1850... 2... 2 ee eee eee eee eee eens 7.000 70,000 
the trade that we could make a handsome report if we chose. 1851-1860... bee ats Ae. Age 10,000 100,000 
We make a few squares -less the past year than ever before—and we | 13¢1-1870 } '" luding Internal Rev- | 20.000 200,000 
also make a fair number of grands. } etc! SRE period... Fone ‘ 
Very truly yours, WM. E. WHEELOCK & CO., Es ened cides 4055s Ch0e hb Enenes 25.000 125.000 
- eS RA erin re reo 30,000 150 000 
New York, January 3, 1891. | 1881-1885.............ceeee eee eeeeees 212,000 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, City: ae ae meniainn 48.000 | 
GentLemen—In reply to your inquiry of December 18, 1890, we beg to | 1887.......... 2... cc cccccccceeeeees —— 52.000 | 
state that our sales of squares in 1890 was but 50 per cent. as compared | 1888...................-- ceed 56.000 
with those of the preceding year, and most, if not all, of this style went to MONG es). isi. ern dabe. ci vik etd, Beets pene 65.000 | 
schools and academies. Pe Meek 6 emadianag 72.000 
As to the rest of our business, our output and sales have been about the | 
same as heretofore, but had it not been for the six weeks lost through the Teal... 3.... , le ctldGebnies S6ln. 4360) hi. i 1,212,000 
strike our business would have been considerably in advance of the pre- ee " 
It should be remembered that there was a serious 


vious year. Yours truly, DECKER BROTHERS. 


turers, with this as a distributing point, when the deputy sheriff arrived. 
The bank has this day received a deposit from me in the neighborhood of 
$200 and taken it with those papers in the sheriff's hands. Taken my de- 


| posit under such circumstances and thrown out my paper. I went down 


and gave them a piece of my mind. I shall show people yet that I will 
come out on top, and this affair will lose business to a bank that does that 
kind of business.” 

** How came you to give the judgment notes in the first place ?”’ 

“The bank asked me to do it to secure them in case anyone got mad 
with me and jumped on me. I kicked at the time, but they insisted that 
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that was the best way to protect them, The understanding was not that 
the notes should be enforced. I have had an account with that bank for 
some time and have always been carried to from $20,000 to $25,000. A 
little while ago—it was on the 19th of this month--the money market hav- 
ing stringent, I was asked to reduce the account to $20,000. I 
said if it had to be reduced and reduced quick I could reduce it. I could 
They said, ‘Oh, no,’ they didn’t want me to do 
They had it 


become 


sell my home and do it 
that, and that petition had already heen drawn two days, 
drawn December 17. These people even tried to go down to Lorain 
County and take the judgments there, they were so secret about it. They 
have tied up $80,000 worth of stock here. It is beyond comprehension.” 

Mr. P. M. Spencer, cashier of the Cleveland National Bank, was seen at 
his home on Huron-st. He said} when told that Ellis complained be- 
ause he had not given notice 


I believe that everything was regular. We held the notes against Mr 


Ellis The directors thought that it was time judgment was taken on 
then 1 was instructed to hand them to our attorneys for collection, and I 
iso. Our attorneys are Boynton, Hale & Hoar, a reputable firm, and I 
have no doubt that they proceeded in a business-like manner. 
Mr. Spencer further said in effect that for five years Ellis has had an ac- 
intin the bank. Two yearsago he was asked to reduced it, but instead 
{reducing it he has increased it Last September after five months’ 
effort, his indebtedness was centralized on the cognovit notes which repre- 


Mr 
edness by $100 a week and had not done it. 
The bank had shown more considera- 


ented discounts and interest. Ellis had agreed to reduce his indebt- 
He had agreed to pay interest 
every 80 days and had not done it. 
on for him than for any customer it ever had until he (Mr. Spencer) had 
ften felt as though he would be willing to stand some personal loss if the 
ount could be settled Ellis and the receiving of 


Spencer considered that notification was unnecessary, as 


ace As to notice on Mr 
the deposit Mr 
the notes were in the hands of the attorney The deposit was received as 
a matter of course and probably in no event would exceed the interest due 
from Mr. Ellis to In Mr. Spencer's estimation the bank would 


not have stood the sbow it now stands of getting its money if Mr. Ellis 


the bank 


had been notified. Mr. Spencer thinks that when it comes to Mr. Ellis 
1is debts he will not have any $25,000 or $20,000 balance left after 
Mr 
which was perhaps even enough to cover hisclaim, but it was in the shape 


paying | 


doing so Spencer admitted that Ellis had collateral at the bank, 


{f small and long time notes 


D. 


lr. Wamelink for $20,000 for alleged verbal slander, setting forth in his pe- 


Ellis a few weeks ago began suits against A Coe for $25,000 and J. 


titions that these gentlemen had made reflections on his integrity and his 


knowledge of the piano business. The suitsare still on the docket 


of the next day, January 2, pub- 


The “ Plaindealer ” 
lisned the following later news on the subject: 


Yesterday morning J. C. Ellis got permission from Judge Boynton, the 
Cleveland's National Bank's attorney, to examine his books for the pur- 
pose of making a statement from them for the inspection of the piano 
manufacturers who areto be herethis morning, in case they respond to 
the telegrams sent out by Ellis at an expense of $10.72, Wednesday night. 
Ellis’ legal adviser is Attorney Harvey ([D. Goulder, who does not think 
that it will be at all necessary for Ellis to make an assignment or any sac- 
in case the manufacturers stand by him and people do not 
Ellis himself says that he owes little or 
He still in- 


rifices at al 
force him to sacrifice his assets 
nothing in the city except, perhaps, a little for advertising. 
sists that the bank has not used him well, and expressed his intention of 
sitting up all night to work on his statement. 

Ellis further says that he went into the piano business at the instigation 
of and to help A. D. Coe, then his friend and now his enemy. The details 
are not of interest. He did not wholly abandon the furniture business un- 
til he took entire charge of the piano business, and then he sold out to J. 
H. Heaverside, who had been associated with him in the business before 
that time. He speaks weil of Heaverside, who is, he says, paying him 
even faster than he agreed to do 

It is said that Ellis’ heaviest creditor is the New England Piano Com- 
pany, but that company is not pushing him 

Ihe papers in the cognovit note case were prepared December 17, but 
were not served till December 31, A very plausible explanation of the 


jelay is that the bank waited till the term was nearly over, so that Ellis 


might not prefer other creditors at the same term of court. By the laws 
of Ohio all cognovit note judgments taken at the same term of court 
prorate 

Ellis sold Steck, Sohmer, Briggs, New England, 
Harrington, Boston Company and Conover pianos, 
and it is impossible to state what will be done 


pending some sort of arrangement between merchan- 


dise creditors and the banks. The business should 


not be jeopardized, as it is well known, and judging 
from all that can be learned is in a position to pay its 
Mr. 


Ellis is a very hard worker, enthusiastic and considered 


debts out of its resources if conducted properly. 
personally “square” as the word goes, and matters 
may be adjusted this week. At least we hope so. 
Mr. Nembach, Mr. Briggs, Jr., and Mr. Everett, of the 
Harrington Company, and others have been on the 
spot and are not apprehensive. 

The trouble at Omaha is with a dealer whose em- 
barrassment was also not anticipated. 

C. L. Erickson. 

jeweler and piano dealer was formerly partner 
1e firm of Edholm & Erickson, and in 1886, when 
the partners separated, he started on his own account. 
In August, 1890, the agencies reported himas giving a 
$5,000 
first 


of $26,000 assets and liabilities, 


leaving net worth $21,000, 
statement we placed little credit in it, for Erickson 
did a small trade and paid slow and showed no such 


statement 


When we saw this 


resources. He sold Briggs pianos as leaders, but the 
firm are in it for a very small amount. 

The other failure is a genuine surprise. Davis 
Brothers, of Savannah, are the firm, and the Savannah 
«Morning News” of January 3 states the following in 
reference to their troubles : 

Davis 

Davis Brothers have assigned. 


assets, approximated, are $75,000. 
The stringency of the money market and the inability of the firm to re- 


Brothers. 


The firm’s liabilities are $80,000. Its 
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afternoon. The firm’s stores at Bull and York streets were closed at 4 
o'clock, and Assignee T. F. Johnson took possession of the business. The 
assignment papers will be filed in the Superior Court clerk’s office this 
morning. 

The majority of creditors are Savannah men. Gustav Kiesling is the 
heaviest involved, He is a creditor for $21,000. He is preferred, how- 
ever, in the assignment and is amply secured. The other preferred cred- 
itors are accommodation indorsers. T. F. Johnson, William J. Lindsay, 
George W. Allen and A. O. Best are the principal indorsers and are se- 
cured by a second mortgage on the firm's stock of pianos, musical instru- 
ments and merchandise, subject to a first mortgage for $2,900 to Mr. 
Kiesling and to a bill of sale to Joseph Hilton and a $1,000 lien of Norwood 
& Cronk. The bill of sale to Mr. Hilton includes the ** Old Homestead’”’ 
plant. 

The principal outside creditors are E. G. Harrington & Co., piano man- 
ufacturers, of New York, who held a $5,000 obligation due to-day. Mr. L. 
E. Davis is now in New York, where he went to secure an extension of 
time. Harrington & Co. declined to grant the extension and forced the 
firm to assign, 

The firm is composed of H. C. Davis, L. E. Davis and A. P. Davis. H. 
C. Davis, the senior member, was seen last night. ‘‘ We did the best we 
could,”’ he said. ‘*We have protected our Savannah creditors, and we 
hope to pull through. 
tions.”’ 

Hon 
He said that the assignment papers are all ready and will be filed the first 
thing in the morning. The most of the creditors, he said, are home peo- 
ple, and all of them who have been seen have said that they are willing 
and ready to come to an understanding whereby the firm may continue 
the business, ‘‘ One of them,’’ said Mr. Norwood, “* went so far as to say 
that had he known of the condition of affairs he would have advanced the 
firm money to tide the firm over its embarrassment.” 

Mr. Norwood said that the first estimate of assets showed over $98,000, 


We shall do everything we can to meet our obliga- 


Thomas M. Norwood, counsel for the firm, was seen last night. 


but that amount was reduced in various ways. 

“The stringency of the money market and the business depression,” 
said Mr. Norwood, ‘‘are the causes which led up tothe assignment. A 
great deal of the firm’s business was done outside of the city and on long 
time, notes being given for the payments. These debtors notified the firm 
that they could not raise the money to meet the notes, and, of course, the 
firm in turn could not meet the demands of its creditors.”’ 

‘** The failure,”’ said Mr. Norwood, “ isa square one. The members of 
I am safe in saying that 
I am inclined to believe 


the firm turned over to the assignee everything. 
not one of them has $5 to-night in his pocket. 
that when the creditors are called together and everything is laid before 
them in its proper light that they willagree to the firm's continuing busi- 
ness. If they refuse, however, the assignee will do the best he can. 

“The ‘Old Homestead,’’’ Mr. Norwood said, ‘had just begun to bal- 
ance its accounts, and would have been for the future a paying institu- 
tion.” 

When Mr, Davis informed the printers that the firm had assigned and 
they had better quit work, as there was no money to pay them, the men 
replied that they would continue work until the January number is out. 
One of them even offered to advance Mr. Davis enough money to pay the 
postage on the magazines. Assignee Johnson gave the printers permis- 
sion to enter the building at their pleasure to get out the January numVer. 

The firm had secured a charter, and was about to organize as a’stock 
company with outside capital, when the business depression began. It had 
occupied its handsome new building less thana month. During the erec- 
tion of the building the firm was located on York-st. The removal of the 
business, the carrying of a heavy stock and the heavy expenses incident 
to a change of location contributed in a measure to the firm's embarrass- 
ment. 

Up to 9 o'clock last evening mortgages securing Savannah creditors to 
the amount of $11,500 had been filed in the Superior Court clerk's office. 
These mortgagesare on stock of goods, and secure the firm's indorsers to 
the banks for various amounts from $200 to $2,000. 


Davis Brothers sold Knabe, Harrington, Kranich 


& Bach, Emerson and a few other brands, and Kim- 
It is 


” 


ball organs, as well as another Western organ. 
asserted that some of these pianos were “first balls, 
that is, pianos not heretofore handled by the firm and 
only recently purchased, on which not a single pay- 
ment had ever been made, and on account of which 
no settlement has ever been made. This feature of 
the business certainly has an aspect that requires 
some explanation. To fail on a firm after a number 
of transactions have been made—even if the time 
was limited—is easily explained, if at all explainable; 
but to purchase from a new firm, so to say, a line of 
pianos, and to fail immediately thereafter, is a serious 
matter on its face. We know the Davis Brothers, who 
always appeared to be straightforward, honest men, 
and we still have faith in their integrity and await de- 





velopments. 

T does not necessarily follow that a copied scale 
] must be a bad scale, in fact, a shrewd piano 
manufacturer can make a success out of a borrowed 
or copied scale. The first Miller upright was copied 
from a Cable upright, but the latter has made such 
progress, if we may use that form of expression, as to 
obliterate the resemblance and make it apparent to 
an expert only. We identity last 
week, as a celebrated old piano manufacturer in Bos- 
ton can testify to, who was evidently surprised at it. 
The Miller square was a copy of the Emerson style 
2 square, which was so excellent a piano that the few 
made to-day are built exactly on the old plan. One of 
the valuable things originated by the Miller establish- 
ment was the publication of the portrait of the 
owner of the business in the catalogue. The claim, 
therefore, on part of the editor of a music trade paper 
that the publication of his own picture in his own 
paper was an original idea is not well founded. He 
borrowed it from the Millers. Credit not him to whom 


discovered the 





alize on its securities are the principal causes of the failure. 
The assignment caused a sensation when it became known yesterday 


credit is not due. 


‘6 
OUR " FIGHTS.” 
HE MUSICAL COURIER fights have become 
famous in the trade and among a wider circle 
of people than most people imagine. The penful of 
ink that writes these words has just written that our 





“ fights " will be continued during the new year. And 
so they will. Let us take a look at them. 
First comes—can’t you guess it ?— 
Stencil. 
Of course you know what that means. We are 


going to break up every sale of a stencil piano that 
we possibly can break up during this year. That will 
be good for you, won't it? Doesn’t every sale of 
another piano take away the possibility of your sell- 
ing one, and doesn’t the sale of an instrument for 
which a fictitious value is obtained under false pre- 
tenses hurt you more even than being outdone by a 
legitimate competitor ? There's 
no use telling you over and over aga.a. 


Kimball. 


An attempt to foist upon an easily misled public 
a cheap instrument at a high price through the use of 
a lot of unproduced indorsements from prominent 
singers, aided by the praise of an unscrupulous and 
ignorant music trade press. That’s our definition. 

Every Kimball piano sold hurts you if you area 
high grade, high price maker, because it is bought 


You know it does. 


upon the representation that it isa first-class piano, 
which, as we all know, it is not. 

Every Kimball piano sold hurts you if you are a 
medium grade or low price maker, it is 
bought upon the representation that it is better than 
yours, which, as we all know, it is not. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER never solicited nor does it 
now want the patronage of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, but when that concern sells its product at a fair 
price commensurate with its intrinsic value, then and 
not until then will we stop “ fighting ” them. 

Then there comes poor, dear, genial, curly haired— 


because 


Gildemeester. 

He is all right in his way, but his way is limited by 
mental restrictions over which he has no control, and 
of which he is of atruth ignorant. A better whole- 
sale salesman, a better road man the trade never 
knew; but in the scheme of life which an inscrutable 
power has laid out for us it has not been given to 
Gilde to be able to conduct the great affairs of a great 
institution. He isn’t built that way, but he can’t help 
it. Probably he does the very best that he knows, 
but he knows so little that—well, just look at the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. 

How does this affect you? Do you that ? 
Well, stop and think a few moments. The house of 
Chickering & Sons is one of the historical and musical 
institutions of the trade. It is a pioneer, or it has 
been a pioneer, in the advancement of all that is of 
the highest standard in the ar¢—mind you, please, the 
The name is indelibly 


ask 


art—of piano construction. 
impressed upon the minds of the musical public and 
the general public. Its founder and his sons have 
been prominent and worthy figureheads in the trade 
for generations, and here—here is a truly magnificent 
business jeopardized by the actual want of knowledge 
of a man who is not of the mental calibre to handle 
its affairs. 

And this condition affects every man, woman and 
child connected with the piano business. 
hard as he will—and he does try hard—he cannot 
swing an enterprise of the magnitude of the piano 
business of Chickering & Sons, “’Tis true, and pity 
‘tis ‘tis true.” But he cannot help it. Coming to 
New York after a precarious career in the South, 
starting in this city as a butcher boy, working him- 
self up to a grocer’s clerk and stumbling by mere 
accident into the wareroom of Horace Waters & Co., 
where he was initiated into the mysteries of that kind 
of piano business, it is not to be expected that he can 
cope with the difficulties of the management of a 
large commercial institution where, through sheer 
force of circumstances and through sheer lack of will 
power on the part of the proprietors he was placed in 
an all responsible position. 


Oh, and don’t let us forget 
The Miller Boys. 


They arenot worthy of much space, but it should be 
| said to their credit that during 1890 they have reformed 


Try as 
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to a considerable extent. That they have done it 
under pressure is due to THE MUSICAL COURIER, and 
everybody in the business, including the Miller Boys, 
should be grateful to us, because it was found that 
the to the Miller grand 
used every day in the year for 10 years was absurd, 


claims as having been 
and when the boys found that they were making 
themselves ridiculous they withdrew the statement 
and fell 
would not look pretty in our columns. 
Fake Violins. 


-and fight every inch of it 


back upon—well, what they fell back upon 


We shall fight the battle 
of the honest violin dealer as opposed to the fake 
We 
seventeenth century violins made in the eighteenth 
and the 
made in this country and said to be imported, or 
whether they are imported through smugglers or by 


violin broker and his fake violin. shall fight 


in nineteenth century, whether they are 


means of undervaluation, and we promise, earnestly, 
sincerely and even solemnly, that if the traftic does 
not cease we shall make it a definite object to put the 
We shall 


collect the evidence in the custom houses, we shall 


thieves now engaged in it behind the bars. 


secure evidence from United States consuls in Europe, 
we shall have violinists and musicians who smuggle 
violins investigated by the secret service division of 
the Treasury Department, and we shall make it an 
object to destroy this swindling business by pulling it 
out by the roots, which means for certain people a 
good number of years’ service to the country in the 
Albany penitentiary if it becomes a Government case 
or Sing Sing or Auburn if it becomes a State case. 
The fraud violin business must be stopped no matter 
how much it is supported by other music trade pa- 
pers. It is a disgrace, a shame, an outrage upon the 
musician, the amateur, the collector, the friend of 
music and the student, and it is an abomination to 
find it 
violin trade of the land. 

Some of the music trade papers working in the in- 


inciuded and ranked with the respectable 


terest of the parties above reterred to are constantly 
repeating the assertion that THE MUSICAL COURIER 
is “fighting” them upon the idea that they are non- 
advertisers. 

This reminds us of the story of the 5 foot 2 inch 
man who applied for admission to the ranks of the 
Broadway squad of metropolitan police under the 
impression that he would become 6 feet high. 

About our more or less esteemed contemporaries. 
Well, let them go fora while. We have a whole year 
before us in which we may notice their obituaries or 


Christmas numbers. 





We have received from Messrs. Auffermann & Co., ** The American 


Wood Staining Works," a packet of handsome samples of their work, and 
we would recommend every man in the piano and organ making business to 
send for similar samples. The process has been tried by several prominent 
piano makers with successful results, and it is well worthy of serious in- 
New York city. 


vestigation. The address is 211 East Forty-second-st., 


A BAD SCHEME. 


LL kinds of efforts are constantly made to get rid 
A of pianos and organs on terms and conditions 
that necessarily must awaken the suspicion among 
the people that pianos cost nothing. The latest is a 
kind of lottery scheme devised by a firm in Minnesota, 
who are anxious to secure $1 a week in payments, 
which is 50 per cent. less than anything of the kind we 
have yet come across—and the $2 scheme has just 
gone to pieces. It is therefore out of further debate 
that the $1 club payment is bound to fail and result 
in a loss to all investors. 

The firm involved in this new scheme are Babcock 
& Elmer, of Winona, and we advise them to withdraw 
it if they are at all anxious for their future commer- 
cial welfare. 

The following letter explains it partly 


ver 31, 


MapgL! 


A music firm in Winona is selling pianos 


, Minn., Decemt 1890 


GENTLEMEN on a sort of club 
lottery principle, somewhat after this fashion: A certain number of peo- 
ple are induced to pay $1 per week, with the understanding that said pay- 
ment is to be continued for 300 weeks. In the meantime, once each week 
or at other stated intervals, determined by the size of the “ club,”’ a draw- 
ing takes place, at which time a piano is awarded to the lucky person 
The recipient continues to pay his $1 per week 


and the other members of the club do the same, so that each one is under 


whose name is drawn. 


obligation to pay $300, but some receive a piano much sooner than others. 
In case of discontinuing payments before piano is drawn, all that has 
been paid is fgrfeited to the firm 

I wish to inquire whether this is a safe kind of an agreement for me to 
go into or whether it is liable to be stopped asa violation of existing laws 
against lotteries, in which case all I may have paid would doubtless be 
lost. 

Also, whether I have any guaranty as to the actual value of the piano 
which I am agreeing to pay $300 for 

It is a make I have never heard of—the name is entirely new to me. 
Will you kindly give me your views about this, and much oblige, 


Yours truly, eee 


In reply we are impelled to say that there is a lot- 
| tery flavor in the scheme; the money paid in may be 
lost long before the piano can be delivered. 

Next to the of the 
piano. It might be a stencil fraud piano, and if it is 


we should like know name 
the warranty or guaranty has no value. 


All stencil inquiries answered free of charge. 


0 


catalogue containing a drawing of their scale plan, a 





UR best wishes for the New Year to Messrs. 
Kroeger & Sons, and our thanks for a handsome 


chapter on the ‘Special Features in the Construction 
of the Kroeger & Sons Pianos,” an engraved copy of 
their guarantee, cuts of six uprights and two grands 


and a scale drawing of the grands. 


T 


money made, but in the general application of certain 


- 
HE year just over netted a most satisfactory profit 


to the Pease Piano Company, not alone in the 


improvements in their business and in the making of 

some valuable business connections, which in con- 

junction with their former contracts assure them of a | 
| 


busy new year. A business run by business men | 


| ing a 


| neta gt 


| upon business principles and placing on the market a 
commodity at a fair price is bound to succeed hese 
| are briefly the elementary points in the Pease Piano 


Company. 


s the 


of New York City and Vicinity will 
The election of 


HE first annual meeting of the permanent organi- 
Manufacturers’ Asso¢ 
held on Tue 
the 


zation of Piano ition 


be S- 
and 


No 


day, January 13. officers 


executive committee will then take place. loubt 


the manufacturers in the city who desire to 


association will have their applications a 


favorably 
As 


Brothers have 


that Messrs. Haines 


dismissed their entire force of varnish- 


we go to press we learn 


ers, rubbers and polishers, informing them that they 


can return only upon a 10 hour basis. 


T chosen the f 


C. H. Henning 
F, G. Smith 
A. J. Powell 


Offices at 121 Avenue D. 


~ 
HE Henning Piano Company, of New York, have 
ollowing officers 
President and Manager. 
Vice-President. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Dex 


two fancy wood case Ste 
Hou 


ember 23 and 24 


sé 
its twentieth anniversary on 
Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, 
himself as great 
E. A. Green, the 


larity by presenting a handsome 


was in town last week, and 


pleased with the results is business for 1890 


Lynn, Mass., piano dealer, has increased 


cabinet organ to the Grand Army fair 


that city 
Mr. A. W 


music business 


Mer 


short 


Fischer, f 


at L 
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Angeles, Cal., is » be married t 
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Another Christmas present—and this t 
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A. Woodward, 
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French, of the Jesse French Pian 
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to much 
The burning of the New England Organ 
with I 
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due in Syracuse, N. Y 
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Wednesday night may interfere 
y's services, and 
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cillor of Commerce. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Courts. 





Decorations from Foreign 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 





IN THE UNITED STATES. 















(Which Means) 


A. B. Chase Company. 


. 


HERE are some questions asked in a special full 
T page advertisement of the A. B. Chase Company, 
published in this number of THE MUS/CAL COURIER, 
but we are impressed with the notion that the an- 





a 
a 







swers in the trade will be spontaneous, for the com- 





pany and its beautiful instruments are known among 





leading dealers, who never fail to pay the deserved 





tribute to them. 
We have always been consistent in our firm advo- 
of the of the A. B. Chase 


piano, and can refer back to old files, dusty with age, 






superior merits! 





cacy 





but filled with discriminating encomiums on this 





encomiums that grew in strength as the A. B. 





plano 






Chase developed in its career among the high grade 





American pianos. 





than fortified in the position 
with the A. B. Chase; we are 
remarkably strong 

we feel that we 
The piano is right there, 


To-day we are more 





we have been taking 





positively intrenched behind its 





claims first-class and 


as a 





piano, 






cannot be dislodged either. 






not only to meet any criticism but to back up every 





word or line uttered by us in its favor. 
it but that 






is natural an instrument of 


Of course 






such calibre should find recognition among intelli- 
gent and active dealers, and the A. B. Chase Company 






take pardonable pride in referring to the class of deal- 





ers who are pushing their pianos to the front in some 
Among others we can 





of the large business centres. 
mention 


E. F. Droop 

Otto Sutro & Co 
Lyon, Potter & Co. 
Chase & Moody 
Kohler & Chase 
Mellor & Hoene 

C. H. Martin & Co 


Washington. 
Baltimore. 
Chicago. 
Syracuse. 

San Francisco. 
Pittsburgh. 

St. Paul. 


G. B. Grosvenor Dubuque. 
E. Witzmann & Co Memphis, Tenn. 
J. W. Burke & Co. Macon. 


F. E. Warren Mercantile Company Salt Lake City. 
Southern California Music Company Los Angeles. 
B. Smith & Co, Jackson, Mich. 


rhese firms are all doing an excellent trade with the 


S 


\ 
CAL COURIER Said three years ago : 
the A 
wants to handle high grade goods.” 


B. Chase pianos, and it confirms what THE MUSI- 
“The agency for 
B. Chase piano is a bonanza to any dealer who 
We are more 
than ever convinced of the truth of this proposition, 
and we therefore suggest to men of intelligence in the 
piano trade, to dealers or firms who are interested in 
the technical features of artistic piano construction, 
to f 


and such as are of the opinion that high grade 
pianos are the kind of instruments that establish and 


perpetuate a firm’s reputation in a community, to 





correspond with the A. B. Chase Company and get 
the representation of these pianos as quickly as pos- 
ible 

HE principle adopted by a certain house in the 
T trade to ‘refuse to fill any order for pianos, to 
sell any or deliver any while taking stock,” is very 
rood, for several reasons, the chief one consisting of 
the irrefragable proposition that a piano cannot sell 
tself, deliver itself, or fill itself « while taking stock,” 
ind in some regions of this country would be excused 


from doing all or either of these deeds, even “ while 


ot taking stock.’”” The house in question, in a spirit 
consistent with the modesty that characterizes not 
only its business methods but also the personality of 
its abdominous membership, admitted to itself dur- 
ng a temporary lull of boasting that it had no orders 
on the beoks and expected none, and it would there- 
j 


fore be a 1 idea to make the statement quoted 


root 
ibove. 


The member who proposed it was immediately ac- 





used by the others of having a rush of brains to the 





head, and blushingly admitted the possibility of such 





i 





a rare phenomenon even in his family, and it was 
that of soft 





decided an additional allowance one 
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boiled egg per day be made to him when he next 
goes on a business trip to visit the four agents the 
owes now has. As it is the custom of this firm to 
| demand consideration at the hands of its competitors 
by means of the threat that they will go out of the 
business unless they are recognized as piano manu- 
facturers, we suggest that, in order to avoid so dis- 
tressing a calamity, the firm referred to be visited by 
all the piano manufacturers of Boston (for it is in that 
city where they hold forth) and humbly requested to 
have their hairs cut, remove the boils from their 
temper and the mortgages from their burying plots. 
After this shall have been accomplished the only 
thing necessary is a dose of Lydia Pinkham’s tonic to 





cure mental flatulency and the deed will be done. 
Special discounts for family use at all druggist stores, 
where corroborative evidence can be produced that 


you don’t know anything about a piano. 








The Vibration of the Strings in the 
Piano. 


By SIEGFRIED HANSING. 








(Translated by THe Musicat Courier.) 


HIS article may be considered as a contribu- 


thoroughly understood, and consequently it may be of in- 
terest in musical circles. 


we draw the string out of its position of repose or equili- 
brium a force isnecessary which must be greater the further 
that the string is removed from its position of equilibrium. 
We see then that the string when it departs from its posi- | 
tion of equilibrium presents a certain resisting power, and 
that to overcome this resisting power another force must 
exist to counteract the deviation from the position of equili- 


brium. 

The process of the vibration of the string in the piano is 
The string receives 
such a tension that as soon as it leaves the position of 
equilibrium it must be lengthened, and in order to return 


by no means so simple as is supposed. 


to its position of repose must again be contracted. A wire 


which possesses the property of again resuming the posi- 


tion out of which it has been forced is practically named 
spring, and we therefore call this property of the string 
spring power ; consequently it is the spring power of the 
string which brings it back to its position of equilibrium. 
The string during this process does not remain in its posi- 
tion of equilibrium, but as together with the spring power 
a power of recoil is developed, the string recovers its posi- 


tion of equilibrium by the aid of this power. 

It is self evident that when the string returns to its posi- 
tion of equilibrium its spring power may be regarded as 
extinguished and only comes into being again when the re- 
coil power brings the string back beyond its position of | 
When the recoil removes the string from its 
position of equilibrium the spring power of the string re- 


equilibrium. 


sists ; consequently both these forces, while they conjointly 
tend to produce equilibrium, oppose each other when any 
deviation from equilibrium takes place. The spring power 
increases in proportion with the recoil power when the 
And the 
further the spring power is exerted the less is the rapidity 
in the movement gf the string. The greatest rapidity in the | 


string is removed from its position of equilibrium. 








movement or the greatest power of recoil takes place in 
the string in the moment when it passes through its point 
of equilibrium. 

From this period, when the spring power is developed and 
becomes gradually greater and the recoil opposes it with 
ever increasing resistance, there must be a moment when 
the spring power and the recoil power balance each other, 
whereby there is produced a condition of absolute repose 
in the movement of the string which lies outside of the 
normal repose of the string. This condition of repose can, 
however, only be momentary, for in this repose of the 
string the extinction of the vibration takes place and as 
soon as the spring power presents no resisting power the 
string recoils into its condition of equilibrium, when the 
vibration begins again. This process is so often repeated | 
till the vibration becomes so weakened that an absolute re- 
pose of the string in its position of equilibrium takes place, 
which repose can only be disturbed by external influences. 
This simple and natural outline of the system of vibration 
in the piano string can teach us how useful it may be for 
the further study of acoustics. 

If hitherto we have only recognized the to and fro mo- 
tion of the string or its transversal vibration, we can now 
in addition, and indeed through the extension and contrac 
tion of the string, demonstrate a longitudinal vibration. 
That the longitudinal vibration of the string depends upon 
the properties of the material must be recognized from the 
process of the vibratory system, for the extension and con- | 
traction of the string are not only a longitudinal vibration 
but have an influence If a | 
string departs from its position of equilibrium and again 


on the nature of the material. 


ee 


tion to the theory of acoustics which is as yet not 
| from one sound to the next in 
If we trace the vibration of the | 
string on the piano in an experimental way we find that if | 


| tion. 
| brate with three, for one vibration would annul the node 














| returns to it there is a longitudinal vibration, because an 
| extension and contraction take place, and in order to note 
a transversal vibration the string must not only go outward 
and return to its position of equilibrium, but it must, in 
addition, pass downward through its position of equili- 
brium and then return to it. 

During this process the string has undergone two exten- 
sions and two contractions, so that with every single trans- 
versal vibration there are two longitudinal vibrations. If 
the spring power brings the string back to its position of 
equilibrium the sounding board receives a shock. As a 
proof of this let us take the case of a long string which is 
drawn taut by two boys at the ends. If we take the string 
by the middle and draw it toward us out of its position of 
equilibrium we will draw the two boys toward us. If we 
| compare this with the effect of the hammer we see that the 

string is brought into a position of equilibrium by tension 
| toward the end, and that this tension works only at the end 
can be proved by the above experiment, because if the 
| string which we have drawn out of its position of equili- 
brium comes back into it the two boys must be pulling at 
| the end of the string. The sounding board, therefore, re- 
| ceives from each of the longitudinal vibrations a certain 
shock. Each shock produces a sound and a number of 
periodical sounds whose interval from each other in pro- 
portion to the time determines the pitch, so that, for exam- 
| ple, the normal A in a siren is produced by 440 shocks, which 
the atmosphere receives in a second through the perfora- 





tions in the siren. 

The interval from one shock to the next or the 
the case of the normal A 
takes place in 1-440th of a second. It is by the side of the 
intervals that high or low tones are distinguished from each 


interval 


other. As the sounding board has received a shock from 
every longitudinal vibration of the string, and as there are 
two longitudinal vibrations to every transversal vibration, 
we must alter the hitherto accepted proposition that the 


| normal A consists of 440 transversal vibrations and say in- 
| stead that the normal A does not consist of 440 but 220 vi- 


brations, and we may add that as regards pitch in general 
the number of transversal 
twice too great. 

As we have learned from the above that the sound pro- 
ducing qualities of the string and its expansion on the 
sounding board are derived from the longitudinal vibrations 
allow Mr. Helmholz’s theory that the over 
tones arise from collateral transversal vibrations go un- 
disputed, for just as the fundamental tones of a string are 
proven not to be drawn by transversal vibration the over 
tones cannot arise from collateral transversal vibration. 
If we experiment with the latter we are able to demon- 
strate that, with a somewhat long piano string in its to and 


vibrations has hitherto been 


we cannot 


fro movements, if struck by the hammer the contin- 
uous undulation of the string occurs, the divisions of these 


| undulations being dependent upon the striking point of 


the hammer. Thus, for instance, if the hammer strikes 
the string at one-eighth of its length it will vibrate in four 
undulations ; does it strike at one-tenth of the length it will 
(See 
SICAL COURIER On the touch of the hammer on the piano 


produce five undulations. my treatise in THE Mu- 


| Strings.) 


The difference of the number of undulations does not 


| change the pitch in the least, for as we can make the ham- 


mer to do its work in one-eighth or one-tenth of string 
length the pitch will remain the same. Each undulation 
stands in direct connection with the following at the node 
and the height of each vibration lies in the centre of the 
two nodes, proving thus that the dissolution of the nodes 
would mean likewise the dissolution of the line of vibra- 
If a string vibrates with two swellings it cannot vi- 


of the other. 

If Helmholz allows the over tones to arrive from colla- 
teral transversal vibrations the strings would have to work 
on from two, say, to fourteen vibrations. Such a system of 
vibrations is an impossibility and we should direct our at- 
tention to more natural sources. Then we find that the 
string becomes sonorous if divided into each full dimen- 
sion up to a specified limit. Asan experiment we place a 
little wooden wedge exactly in the middle of a string and 
set in motion the same, and the octave of the fundamental 
tone is produced and isolated from the over tones. 

If we continue moving this wedge and keep in motion 
the string it will only become particularly sonorous as we 
arrive at one-third of the string length, and we then hear, if 
we accept the octave of the fundamental tone as first over 
tone, the second over tone as twelfth of the fundamental 
tone. If we thus continue the string will become par- 
ticularly sonorous as one-fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth, one- 


| seventh, &c., and we hear the third over tone, the double 


octave, then the fourth, then the third of the double oc- 
tave, &c. With the quality of the string to become sono- 
rous at each full division, it is easy to understand that with 
the striking effect of the hammer reaching a full division 
of the string the corresponding sound division of the string 
becomes audible, thus creating the over tones. 


O° 


board 


FICE of the Schomacker Gold String Piano 
Manufacturing Company, 1109 Chestnut-st. The 

of directors of the Schomacker Piano Manufactur- 
ing Company have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 


| of 3 per cent. on the capital stock of the company, pay- 


H. W. Gray, 
Treasurer. 


able on demand. 
Philadelphia, December 31, 1890. 
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A WONDERFUL PIANO. 


Fy you know that the A. B. CHASE Piano stands 
) in the front rank with the very best instruments 
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made in this or any other country ? 


Ey you know that the A. B. CHASE Pianos are 
Anestinn now represented in many of the large cities 
-- by the very best dealers and sell quickly at 

stiff retail prices? 





ang 
O you know that the A. B. CHASE CO. will 


Hrawer . only place the agency for their Pianos with 
the very best representative dealers? 





3a you know that for these and many other 
reasons the agency for the A. B. CHASE Piano 
is one of the most desirable and valuable 
agencies that can be secured? 








THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 


NORWALK, OMIO. 
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Vose & Sons. 

HE following is the latest style of advertise- 
ment of the Vose piano, manufactured by Vose & Sons, 

of Boston, now running in 50 leading American magazines : 





Over 26,000 so ee 
They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, 
and MODERATE PRICES. Among the many 
other IMPROVEMENTS which they contain, are 
the PATENT REPEATING ACTION, producing 
atouch as délicate as that of a Concert Grand 
Piano; the CAPO D’' ASTRO BAR, which sustains 
that beautiful singing quality of tone, s0 want 
ing in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE PROOF 
PEDAL, which isan absolute protection against 
mice getting into pionos and making havoc with 
the felts. Sold on the most accommodat’g terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. Catalogues mailed free 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 











pers house of Thomas Goggan & Brother is 
and branches in Houston, Austin, San Antonie and Waco, 
all large establishments, and each doing an independent 


the oldest in Texas, having headquarters in Galveston 


business, but by an admirable system all being under one 
control—a control so complete that at any moment the 
bookkeeper in Galveston can tell how all the branches 
stand his house is a cash buyer, and handles only the 
best instruments, such as Steinway, Weber, Chickering, 
&c., Indeed 


Emerson, pianos, and Mason & Hamlin organs. 


their name is a household word in Texas, and they deserve 


the respect accorded them from every county in the im 
mense commonwealth. It is noticeable in Texas how few 
trained piano men there are in the business, especially 


since the consignment system has obtained so much head 


way. A ‘consignment ’’ dealer usually knows very little 


about an instrument, and too often introduces the tactics 


of the peddler into his new trade. He requires about capi 


tal enough to pay freights, and then sows pianos and 


organs broadcast over the land, turning over the notes 


riven by purchasers as collateral to his principals Itis a 
curious business, and puts rattletraps into almost every 
house at the price of standard goods. 

2 luxury ; 


Pianos a short time ago were considered now 


they are an absolute necessity—a necessity partly created 
by fashion and partly from an inborn love of music among 
lexans. At all events, the market is a capital one for 


manufacturers of musical instruments.—Chicago ‘* World’s 


Fair Advocate 
Boston Wealth. 
Tabulated by Tue Musica: Courter 
thls ow ' list of taxpayers of Boston is 


igain published and we collect from the same the 
names of such individuals and institutions as are of interest 
Certain corporations, such as Chickering & 
Mason & 


pany, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Everett Piano, Vose 


to our readers. 


Sons, Smith American Company, Hamlin Com 
& Sons Piano Company, and others, and individuals resid 


ng outside of the Boston city limits are excluded. A com- 


parison of this table with the tables published in January 








numbers of THe Mvusicat Courter in former years might 
prove interesting 
on Real Personal Total 
Estate Estate Tax 
Boston Music Hall Association.$342,000 $..... ee -60 
Chickering & Sons $24,000 173,900 2.07 
Cumston, James S............ 147,000 60,001 5.10 
Cumston, James S. et al....... 66,700 60,000 5.00 
Cumston, William, heirs...... 139,000 = gaeeee -70 
Ditson, Charles H., et al 57,000 132,700 2 01 
lDitson, Oliver, heirs 584,900 1,500 7 9.12 
Hallet & Davis Co 95,000 20,000 1,529.50 
Iiaynes, Fanny S.(wifeof ].C.) 96,500 ae 1,880.79 
Hlaynes, John ( 801,500 8,300 10,705.84 
Lat g, B. ] 21,500 65,000 1,152.45 
Scanlon, Thos. I 195,300 40,000 3,131.49 
Smith, S. D. and H. W 90,000 ; 1,197.00 


his list includes only such as pay over $1,000 taxes, and 
of of 


toston reside out of town and pay personal taxes in the 


some the members the trade who own real estate in 


New Wheelock Catalogue. 

HE catalogue of Wheelock & Co., “ Edition of 
1890-1,”’ A short intro. 
duction, a word sketch of the factory, the cuts of the 
various styles, directions for removing the key bed of their 


is a model of conciseness. 


upright, and there you are. 

The styles 5 X, 9 and 15 are their latest styles of uprights, 
the cases being neat, attractive, and the pianos substantial, 
musical and well made. 

The removable keybed is a feature and the simplicity of 
its application is best suggested by the following directions 
for its removal and readjustment. 

To Remove the Keybedof a Wheelock Upright. 

Remove the trusses which are fastened underneath the keybed by small 
iron plates and slide on dovetails at the bottom. 

Remove the lower panel and loosen the thumb screw which fastens the 
keybed brace. 

Remove the upper panel, unscrew the bracket nuts and lift out the action. 
Unscrew each arm from the sides and pry slightly forward by placing a 
screw driver between the back end of the arm and the plate. The whole 
section can then be easily drawn forward without disturbing the keys or 
regulating a particle, and by means of the dovetails with which each arm 
is provided can be readily replaced and fastened so that every part will 
be found to work perfectly 


PHILOSOPHY 


BY $OSH BILLINGS. 


REMARKS 
BY GEE-PEE-BEE, 
Musical Courier 


‘* The time tu set a hen iz—when the hen is reddy.”’ 


Editors 


” 


pianos and organs is when 
you can sell them at a profit, and that time is right wow if 


The time to buy ‘Crown 


you can sell or make money on anything in that line. 

‘*T never argy agin a suckcess—when i see a rattle- 
snaix’s head sticking out ov a whole! bear off to the 
left, and say to myself—that whole belongs to that 
snaix. 

The 


fame and success of their own—-they will hold the field 


‘‘Crown’’ goods have come to stay—they have a 


against any competitor, and the only good argument 
against them is and will be to find and show and sell some- 
thing better—if you can. 

“It iz now 30 years since a phellow with green 
goggles on anda white necktie, offered tew sell me sum 
thing for 50 cents, whitch he sed waz worth 5 dollors. 
I’ve forgot what it waz, but i remember it waz a beat, 
and az often az once a year ever since I have tried the 
same thing over, and got beat every time.”’ 

The still live. 
Those who think they can or ought to buy $5 hats for 
$1, and $10 boots for $2, and ‘*Crown”’ pianos and organs 


green goggled fellow and his victims 


at the prices at which some makes of worthless boxes, 
called pianos and organs, are sold, are still with us, and 
there seems to be a good crop of that sort each year, no 
matter whether the season is wet or dry. Kind reader, the 
‘*Crown’’ goods are worth the price asked for them, and 
are really worth many times as much as some goods which 
you can buy for less, owing to the sacrifice, in such cheap 
goods, of all that constitutes high quality or that tends to a 
trade that endures. 

‘*The fust thing in this life tew be desired, in the 
phisikal line, iz a happy set of bowels, after that, 
virtew ; and branes are in order.”’ 

In piinos the first thing needful is a good scale, then a 
good action, and thoroughly good materials and workman- 
ship throughout ; in organs, first good reeds well, voiced 
and tuned, then good bellows and action, and for both a 
handsome and tasty and well finished exterior, all which 
said things you find in the ‘‘Crown”’ pianos and organs. 

‘« This setting down and folding your arms and. wait- 
ing for sumthing tew turn up is just about as rich a 
spekulashun az going into a four hundred acre lot, 
setting down on a sharp stone, with a pail between 
your knees, and waiting for a cow tew back up and be 
milked.’’ 

I have noticed that retail buyers of pianos and organs 
play this act to perfection. They wait for the ‘‘cow tew 
back up.’’ They don’t go after such goods as they do for 
calico, but wait for them to be brought to them, or at least 
The ‘‘ hustler 


” 


to their notice. with a wagon sells of these 
goods three to five times as many as the man who sits in 
Moral—Get the 


goods, which will always sell if you let the 


his store and waits for the trade to come. 
‘““Crown”’ 
people know you have them. 

‘* We kan’t have a better evidence ov the perversity 
ov human natur than the fakt that we arrive at wisdom 








localities where they reside 


Many know the truth of this from the fact of having 
bought the piano and organ trash which is offered in the 
newspapers at prices below the cost of making a first-class, 
or even a medium grade piano or organ. The ** biter is 
bit,’’ and learns through his misfortune that real genuine 
gold dollars can’t be sold for 50 cents. He has» good 
reason to wish that he had used his reason and thought with 
his thinker ‘+ before”’ instead.of ‘after-taking.’’ Buy the 
‘*Crown "’ goods and you will never regret it. 


«There is no such thing az inheriting virtew ; money 
and titles and fever sores kan be inherited.”’ 


The reputation of a piano or an organ cannot be bought 
(though testimonials for both, very often, are said to be), but 
must be made, and it takes years to do it. It never comes 
in a minute, and never comes at all unless the quality is 
high, and the higher that quality the quicker the growth of 
that tender and priceless plant, ‘‘ reputation,’’ which is the 
‘*good name rather to be chosen than great riches.’’ The 
‘*Crown’’ plant is growing, and dealers need never fear to 
compare quality with that of any maker. 

Your’n till deth, Geo. P. BENT, 
223 to 233 South Canal-st., Chicago, Ill. 


” 


An Aid to Right Living. 

A’ a potent aid in the not always easy task 

of keeping young people out of mischief, judicious 
encouragement of a musical tendency is heartity to be com- 
mended. It isalack of resources that impels the young 
person of either sex to drift aimlessly into channels that 
lead toward mischief and time wasting. But a faculty for 
playing or singing, properly stimulated, supplies in the 
mind and life of its possessor a central object of interest 
Take the 


manifested even a 


that serves as a safeguard in a hundred ways. 
If 
slight leaning toward music, it will redound to that child’s 
permanent advantage if his faculty be made the most of by 
his parents. To encourage him in mastering some instru- 
ment will be to lessen the hold which evil companionship 
will have upon him, and will lift him above the level of boys 


lad, for instance. in him there is 


whose leisure moments are passed in having all the ‘*fun’’ 
they can obtain at someone else’s expense. 

By giving one’s boy the coveted violin or flute, and stint- 
ing not the encouragement which he will need, the little 
fellow will soon find pernicious associates powerless to 
Too often the 
The weary father or jaded mother be- 


wails the coming of a musical instrument into the house‘ 


claim his time and lead his steps downward. 


reverse is the case. 


and do all they can to discourage the zealous young novice 
in his first efforts at music making. So the little fellow 
gives it up—save in rare cases where his ambition or his 
talents are so great as to dominate the adverse criticism of 
the family circle. But the average lad will be ridiculed out 
of kis desire to fiddle, or to ‘* toot, 
thankless period of effort he drifts out among companions 


” 


and after a short and 


whose ways are not desirable acquisitions. 

On the other hand, where a wise parental influence is 
brought to bear, the lad soon becomes thoroughly interested 
To him it becomes more fascinating than 
play or a good time with Ris companions. In a little while 
he attracts to himself congenial spirits whose uppermost 
idea is music and whose favorite diversion is to play 
together. The youth and manhood of that young musician 
are pretty certain to be well spent, and Satan will find 
little or no mischief to be done by hands that are busy with 
the strings or the keyboard and the brain that is given to 
the inspiration of music after the duties and labors of the 
day are ended. With the daughter much the same holds 
good. In her case an otherwise aimless and vulnerable 
life will be safely centred by a love of music and an 


in his music. 


ability to perform well upon violin, piano, guitar or flute. 
As such a performer she arouses an interest that divests 
her life of the dulnéss and ennui that are so often the portion 
of young womanhood, and she will be proof against very 
much of the frivolity and idleness which too often surround 
her. The wise parent, with the good of the child at heart, 
will never discourage the son or daughter’s disposition to 
acquire practical musical knowledge.—Pittsburgh ‘* Bul- 


letin.’’ 








—A benefit concert which was to be given at the rooms of the branch 
of the Emerson Piano Company, at Brockton, Mass., recently, assumed 
such proportions that the performance had to be transferred to the hall of 
the Y. M.C. A. Mr, Oakman is manager of the branch. 

—Thomas Hall, the popular superintendent of the mill department of 
the factory of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, was recently presented 
with a handsome watch and chain by the men working under his super- 





thru our adversity, instead ov thru our reazon.”’ 


vision. ° 








ESTABLISHED IN 18651. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES. 








They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Piano Man Robbed. 
HARLES A. REHFELDT, a music teacher, of 3879 
Henry-st., who sells pianos at 381 Henry-st., Brooklyn, had been 
playing at a reception on Friday night, and it was late when he started 
home, He walked briskly down Fulton-st., intending to pass down Jorale 
mon-st.to Henry-st. As he crossed Fulton-st, at Willoughby-st. he noticed 
three rough looking young men watching him. When he crossed Court- 
st. he became aware that the men were behind him. He hurried on 
down Joralemon-st. until he was in front of the Packer Institute, half a 
block from Court-st. and the City Hall. 

There he was seized from behind, and as he was dragged backward and 
downward he noticed that his assailants were the three men he had seen 
before. Two of them grabbed his arms and pressed him against the iron 
railings of the institute, while the third rifled his pockets. This wasdone 
with deliberation, and Mr, Rehfeldt thinks it took a full minute. The 
thief turned the pockets inside out and took away from him about $5 in 
change, a penknife, a bunch of keys. and a diamond scarf pin, Then they 
let him go and ran down the street toward the river 

Mr. Rehfeldt hurried in the opposite direction, shouting for a policeman, 
but he did not find one. James Wilson, of 99 Cumberland-st., met him and 
advised him to go to the Adams Street Police Station. At the station 
Mr. Rehfeldt gave a very good description of his assailants, and on the 
strength of his statement the police arrested Thomas Riley and Samuel 
McLean on suspicion. Riley has been in the Kings County Penitentiary 
for highway robbery. Both are young.—Sunday ‘* Sun 





Piano Man Eleopes. 
NSPECTOR and Mrs. Frederick Bardes, of 252 South 
Second-st., Brooklyn, are anxiously seeking the whereabouts of their 

pretty daughter Lizzie, who disappeared from her home on Friday evening 
under romantic and mysterious circumstances 

Miss Bardes was engaged to be married to Harry L. Hackmeister, a 
piano finisher in the employ of F. G. Smith's ‘“‘ Bradbury’ factory. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bardes cordially approved of their daughter's choice and he was 
made welcome at the South Second-st. house whenever he chose to call. 
He chose to call abeut seven evenings in the week 

He spent Friday evening with his lady love in the parlor, while Mrs 
Bardes good naturedly took her brood of little onesto the dining room in 
the basement. At 11 o'clock Mrs. Bardes told her daughter that it was 
bedtime. Mr. Hackmeister took the hint, said zood-bye, and left the house 
by the main hall door A few minutes later Miss Vtardes discovered that 
she neejed something from the dining room and went to get it. Her 
mother has not seen her since. 

Something took Mrs. Bardes to her daughter's room shortly after mid- 


















night, and she saw the bed unoccupied. A search of the house, a pretty two | there is no insurance. It looks very much as if Mr. Daugherty was one 
story and basement cottage, proved her absence beyond a doubt. A | of those “rattling” piano and organ men who do not keep books. 
neighbor alarmed by the commotion told Mrs. Bardes that he had seen —Among some of the later and small piano enterprises lately started in 
Lizzie get into a carriage that was waiting on the corner of the next block. | Boston we may record the opening of the rooms of the National Piano 
A look into her wardrobe showed that she had taken no clothes besides Company, 440 Tremont-st. Also, in the same buildings, E. T. Coombs is 
those she had on her back, and had not even taken a hat or wrap. making pianos in a small way. 

Mrs. Bardes hurried around to Mr. Hackmeister’s boarding house, at Mice Mollie Stone, daughter of L. L. Stone, the wellknown plato 
23 and 125 Clymer-st., and learned that Mr. Hackmeister had not been 
seen since 6 o'clock. Late yesterday afternoon she asked at Justice Goet- 
ting’s court that a warrant be issued for the runaway girl. The warrant 
was refused when Mrs, Bardes admitted that her daughter had passed her 
18th birthday. 

Mrs. Bardes said last evening that she had just been informed by a tele- 
gram that her daughter was married and had gone with Mr. Hackmeister 












maker of Rochester, and niece of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Brim, died very 
suddenly of pneumonia Sunday evening, after only a week's short illness. 





Seneca Falls *‘ Journal.” 





The Greenbush ‘* Gazette and Sun” contains a very interesting arti- 
cle describing a jew’s harp factory in Bath-on-the-Hudson. The paper 
says each workman employed in the factory has his particular specialty 

. a ei ~S 3 > > gildin 
to his Clymer-st. boarding house. assigned tohim. The frames, springs, tempering, bronzing, gilding, tin 


A visit made by a reporter to the boarding house disclosed the fact, ac- plating, varnishing and various other preparatory courses necessary to 
cording to Mr. Joshua Sutton, who shares a room with Mr. Hackmeister, the proper completion of the harps keep the mind as well as the body of 
and according to the landlady, Mrs. McLaughlin, that neither of the miss- 
ing couple was there. Mr. Sutton suggested that perhaps his friend had ~—In this season of giving and receiving presents, both useful and com- 
taken Miss Bardes to Baltimore to visit his father and mother, but did not | plimentary, we must acknowledge a ‘* Due Date Table,”’ which is graced 
with an unworthy portrait, though accompanied by the kind wishes, of Mr. 
(otherwise known as Major) O. L. Fox, of the Chicago ** Indicator."’ Since 


Tue Musicat Courier gives no notes we shall have but little practical use 


The Trade for the pamphlet, but, though the major must excuse us for smiling at the 
” contents of the last page, we wish to thank him for the kindly remem- 










the assistants constantly occupied. 







suggest why they should have taken any such course.—Sunday “ Sun.” 















Wood Brothers, of Pittsfield, Mass., have closed their branch store at | brance, and we wish him and his’n a happy and prosperous new year. 
North Adams. Mr. Ferd. de Anguera, the new acquisition among Chicago piano 
salesmen, seems to be delighted with his prospects and his position with 





~—-Minderhout & Nichols, of Montgomery, Ala., are doing the largest 
piano and organ trade in their section of the State. 
The shipments of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, at Meriden, 





the Manufacturers Company, and has written to friends in the East that 





his commissions on sales will run up into the thousands ; in fact will ex- 
ceed his salary which, he says. is the largest paid to any Chicago retail 












“ a ay year were just 50 organs, . . 
Conn., on the last day of the year were just 8 salesman. Pretty good prices are paid to retail piano salesmen in Chi - 
Darling Chubbie Arnold, of Ogden, Utah, has removed his music store | cago. The article is scarce all over the country and commands its price on 

to Judge Dee's building. Judge Dee is no relative of Judge Ee. the same principle as any other commercial quantity in Chicago as well as 






Edward T. Bates, the active piano and organ dealer, at Meadville, | everywhere. There isa splendid chance in Chicago for Mr. de Anguera, 
Pa,, announces that his business in 1890 beat the record of any previous | who will pick up the local knowledge necessary for his position very read- 
ily. We are not able to state whether any other retail piano salesman in 
Chicago is getting a larger salary than he receives, for the simple reason 






year 

George T. McLaughlin, of the New England Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, has been elected a member of the new Massachusetts State Demo- 
cratic Committee. He represents Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 






that we do not know what hissalary pay amounts to 








pron SALE.—Burdett Organ Factory, Erie, Pa.; machinery, patterns, 
&« Address C. C. Converse, Erie, Pa 

| A PURCHASER WANTED-—A solvent piano and organ business in 

splendid condition, with a arge trade, in a prosperous Eastern sec- 

tion, and with bright prospects, wantsa partner to purchase a cash inter 





counties. 

Fletcher Daugherty’s piano and organ barn at Mount Pleasant, Ia., 
has become the “‘ victim of the firy elements,’ as Harry would say. Mr 
Daugherty, whose loss is $500, does not know whether he is insured, as an 
agent at Fairfield held the policy, and if he did not pay up—why, then | est. Address “* Purchaser,”’ care of this paper 




















Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. | 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. THE NEEDHAM 











PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 






HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ “a 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
‘THe NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 








GEO. GEMUNDER, JR. 


27 Union Square, New York, 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 








wt OLLN...S TO DO 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 

» 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE CELEBRATED 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
—YORK, PA. 
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¢ LOWENDALL STAR WORKS 


BERLIN, SO., 
Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


CONSERVATORY 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 


To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 










=e UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 











Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


| FIRST CLASS PIANO 


| For Catalogue and Territory address i 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
| General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS | 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
WANT THEM. / 


There may be something in it. 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


"019 ‘SBuliyg peyo9les ‘seseO ould 






‘SMOG MON PUP PIO ‘SUI|OIA MON PUP PIO 

























Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
application to the above address. 








Copyrighted. 
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Was It a Stencil? 
F' )R some time past a grand piano in an East 
Certain 


End house has shown signs of indisposition. to play. 
chords invariably sounded dull when struck, and the brill- 
iancy of tone, which had been sold at a very high figure 
But nobody at- 
tributed the decadence of the instrument to anything but a 
little 


them. 


with the maker’s name, had disappeared. 


too much use, perhaps. A surprise was in store for | loped across the room. 





The other night the household and a few guests were as 


sembled in the music room. One of them, a lady of great 
ability as a pianist, sat down at the instrument and began 
The muffled effect was more noticeable than ever. | 
Somebody suggested that an inquest be held on the piano. 
Then one of the ladies, without more ado, lifted the cover 
of the piano—and—well, there was a panic. 

A big rat jumped out from among the strings and gal- 
It escaped, 
body was too much astonished to attack it; 
screams and a great leaping upon chairs. 


| cooled down the inquest proceeded. It was found that the 
rat had made a comfortable nest of paper among the wires. 
The rat evidently had a keen sense of the fitness of things 
as well as a love for music, for its nest was found to be 
made of selections from Beethoven’s sonatas, with a few 
There was not a trace of ‘Annie 
How the rat got 


scraps of Chopin. 
Rooney’’ or comic opera in the nest. 
for every- there, why it stayed there and what the effect of a musi- 
there were cal training upon the rat is likely to be, are still unan- 


| swered oat See ‘‘Dispatch.”’ 


of course, 


When elt end 











CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago | Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, ie 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. 








| THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


| 
COMPANY; 


| 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


BY W. M. DERTHICK. 
i bee IS remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
| enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
| ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 


this country and Europe : 
1.—A complete history of music. 
2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
. 8 ® | ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS poses of reference and historical study have secured 


for the author so much deserved praise 
— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 
OFFICE AND FAOTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CELICA.SGO. 


4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
W. H. BUSH & co., 


GEO. P, BENT. 


/ MANUFACTURER \ 


GHIGAGO. 








prominent characters in music, past and present. 
—Carefully prepared analyses of overtwo hundred 

characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult Word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 


Musical 


Artists and 








introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
any to whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 
MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & C0., 





Music Publishers, 


PO OHRDE 





| 
| 

| Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 

sll Agents Wanted. Call or address 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Acents WANTED. 





.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. 3- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY; 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
SoEIOCAGOo. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 











THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 












“¢orner. 


| . Washington ¥e 
PT Desplaines Sts. 2 


——— 














PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY 
FACTORY 


OUR FACTORY ae 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 

INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 


IN THE WORLD. 





Dealers will find cur FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant in making selections, 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICA. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS" 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4~NEW ¢+YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW ¢YORK.+ 











OUR PIANOS AREA PRONOUNCED 
+SUCCESS.« 


Catalogue and Prices on Application, 


SHAW PIANO CO., 


EBRIBn, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








1853 é 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


SRLERORS, 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tae COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


GCEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


RAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 1385 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 
MEW YORE. 











WAN 
NEST R 


ORC 


ORGANS OF ALL “DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, M ASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 








915 Maroy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


| BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 
to the M 


Breeklyn. 





Carl a“ 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
dress all New York 


| 


292 Fulton S8t., | 


Brapeury Music Har, | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 





WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished om 

Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER 


AND MUSKE- 


BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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Curtice & Thiers’ Safe. 


HE music store of Curtice & Thiers, 207 South 
Eleventh-st., was entered by burglars Wednesday 
night and the safe cracked. About half past 8 o’clock 
yesterday morning when one of the salesmen attempted to 
he discovered that the door was un- 
Believing that 


enter the front door 
locked but 
something was wrong he hurried to the back of the store 


barricaded from the _ inside. 


arid found the rear door unlocked. He entered the store 
and upon investigation discovered that the safe had been 
cracked. The burglars cracked the safe by drilling a hole 
over the combination, and with the aid of a punch burst in 
the combination. The burglars secured in the neighbor- 
hood of $50 in cash. The papers and other contents of the 


safe were undisturbed. The burglars effected an entrance 
by forcing the front door, which they barricaded and after- 
ward left by the rear door, which was locked from the in- 


side.—Lincoln, Neb., ** Journal.’’ 


Notice to Builders. 
EALED proposals will be received till Saturday 
night at 6 o’clock Pp. M., January 10, 1891, for building the 
following buildings at Muskegon Heights, Muskegon, Mich., 
to wit: One building, 125x40 feet ; one building, 30x40 feet, 
one story 14 feet in the clear; one building, 20x22 feet, one 
story 10 feet in the clear; one building, 12x12 feet, one 
10 feet 
plans and specifications to be seen at the oftice of the Nelson 


story, in the clear. All to be built according to 
Piano Company, 109, W. Western-ave., Muskegon, Mich., 
The sub. 
All bids 
heretofore received on construction of above buildings are 
NELSON PIANO COMPANY. 


where any desired information may be obtained. 


scriber reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


hereby rejected. 
MUSKEGON, December 30, 1890. 


Awfully Pathetic. 

HEN first I saw her she was standing be- 

hind the counter of a State-st. shop, selling har- 
moniecas, concertinas and music boxes. 

She was small and dark, with brown, pathetic eyes and 
a childlike expression. Her place was close to the door, 
which momentarily admitted a throng of shoppers and a 
blast of frosty air that caused her to draw the little shawl 
closer across her breast, and formed a_ new batch of goose 
pimples on her blue wrists. 

‘* What a plea she presents for woman’s banishment from 
‘* How 
if 


reading sympathy in my glance, she remarked on what an 


the commercial world to the home,’ thought I. 


much better fitted she is for the fireside.’’ And then, as 


awful draught came in the door, while the big, blonde 


igaged for the holiday trade, drew near as if 


policeman, er 
to listen. 
‘*] wouldn’t mind so much if I could sell something,”’ 


as she tucked her hands under her arms, ‘but I 


said she, 


haven’t sold a thing this morning, and yet I can’t take a 


minute to eat some lunch. I went without yesterday, so 


I can do the same to-day. Well, it’s only for two 
I'll 


off, which is a good deal worse, because it will be the dull 


I suppose 


t 


more days—I’m an extra, you knov. —and then be laid 


Music 
See, 


season, and I won’t be able to get any work at all. 
Yes, ma’am. 


Would you like to hear them ? 


boxes? That one plays five tunes. 
” 


there’s the names. 


The customer intimated that she would, and asif loath to 


have those blue hands taken from their snug retreat beneath 


the little shawl the policeman pushed a string, and ‘‘ The 


Heart Bowed Down”’ tinkled sadly. Bestowing a grateful 


smile upon the bluecoat, the little saleswoman informed 
me in a whisper that he was ‘*‘ awfully obligin’,’”? and then, 
as the crowd, attracted by the music, pressed forward, I 


moved away 
Yesterday the 


Many of the 


shops had assumed their normal aspect. 


‘extras’? had disappeared—the seller of music 


boxes among the number—and the services of a policeman 


were no longer needed. As I sauntered along my thoughts 


reverted to the little saleswoman, and I wondered how 
many more there were in this great city who found them- 
selves on Christmas Day, like her, out of work. Pausing to 


look at the decorations in the window of a candy shop I 


beheld the object of my thoughts perched on a high stool, 
sipping hot chocolate as slowly as a lady of elegant leisure. 
‘You appear to be taking things easy,’’ said I, as I took 
my seat on a vacant stool beside her. 
*Ain’t I, though? I’ve had the greatest luck you ever 
heard of You know Tom?” 


1 to ¢ 


**Don’t know the big policeman with the yellow mus 


I was force onfess that I had not the pleasure. 


laimed in astonishment. 


The leader of the 


tache ?’’ she ex« 


‘Oh, yes. that is, the one who man- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


quick about it, too, because the last car was coming. I saw 
him yesterday, and to-day I am not selling, but buying, for 
I am going to be married New Year’s Eve.’’—Chicago 
‘* News.”’ 


CHICACO. 





Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, | 
TATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, January 3, 1891. \ 


T has now been fully developed that the 
business of the past year in this locality has been, on 

the whole, exceedingly satisfactory. The larger houses 
have had nearly as large a trade as they could attend to 
and the smaller ones followed with an increase of business 
over the previous year. The first six months was perhaps 
slightly better proportionately than the last half year, the 
latter portion being interfered with by the incipient panic, 
which had a decided effect on the disposal of pianos, many 
who were thinking of buying postponing their action until 
a more favorable time, which in some cases will never be 
It may be thought that the financial troubles, be- 
ing so slightly felt here, had little or no effect, but almost 
anyone in the trade will say he knows of a half dozen peo- 
ple who were influenced in the way mentioned, and taking 
into account a large number who did not make their inten- 
tions known, the total number so affected would undoubt- 


realized. 


edly make a large aggregate. 

The sale of fine grade instruments has been more inter- 
fered with than cheaper makes, showing that the better 
class of people are the ones to notice or feel the effects of 
a monetary crisis more than the mechanic or poorer 
classes of piano buyers. It is hoped that the lull in the 
number of heavy failures is an indication of a better state 
of things and that business will even be larger in the near 
future. It must not be forgotten that Chicago is recupera- 
tive to a superlative degree, and the amount of money 
which will shortly begin to be expended and extend over a 
period of three years or more on the world’s fair project 
will have a stimulating influence also, and some think that 
alone would prevent a bad state of trade, though other 
cities may be suffering. This will, no doubt, have its effect, 
but, as all large places have so little of the elements of self 
sustenance, the main dependence will be, as it always has 
been, the prosperity of the sections from which the trade 
is derived ; happily this is acknowledged to be excellent. 

The Chicago ‘‘ Indicator ’’ comes out in a new form again 
to-day for the third or fourth time in the last four years, 
and in an article headed ‘‘Chicago’s great music trade ”’ 
mentions as manufacturers a concern which does not exist, 
and in the list of ‘dealers who are manufacturers also ”’ 
mentions at least eight concerns who do not manufac- 
ture but are simply jobbers. It also says the dealers 
permanently lost from their ranks Mr. Adam Schaaf. Now 
Mr. Schaaf is a large dealer and is only slightly interested 
in the Schaff Brothers Piano Company as a manufacturer, 
If in two or three sections of the article in question such 
glaring inaccuracies appear, how much reliance can be 
placed on the remainder of the article? 

The ‘‘Indicator ” says there were 13,894 pianos made in 
Chicago last year. This is a great error; we wouldn’t lie 
for one piano. The exact figures should be 13,895. Some peo- 
ple look at things through the wrong kind of glasses. A 
good oculist, who also knew something of hygiene, could 
probably convince them of their error. Seriously, now, 
there was a very large number of organs made here last 
year; probably the number will reach 45,000, and of 
pianos 7,000 is a very liberal estimate indeed and makes an 
excellent showing. 

The Schaeffer Piano Company has been incorporated by 
the Rice-Hinze Company simply to give them the right 
legally and morally to use the name on a lower grade in- 
strument. The Rice-Hinze Company will make a Rice- 
Hinze and a Schaeffer piano. 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company begin their business 
from the ist and closed down their factory yesterday and 
to-day to enable them to take an inventory. 

Messrs. Wm. H. & Co. still continue to very 
busy, and are running their factory to its fullest capacity. 

Mr. C.C. Colby, of Erie, Pa., was in town, visiting Messrs. 


3ush be 


Ayres & Wygant, this week. 
fied with the representation of their goods in this city, and 
also reports a prosperity in business for last year beyond 


Mr. Colby is thoroughly satis- 


their anticipations. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy have done the past year the largest 
business in the whole history of their existence, a business 
which has been very profitable also, notwithstanding the 
enormous expenses attending the improvements to the 





aged the music box ?”’ 


She nodded and took another sip. ‘‘ Well, Christmas Eve 


we worked awful late. My back ached and my feet were 
I was discharged, too, and when I came out to 
But I didn’t, 


vuiside I met Tom—waitin’ for me, he said—and he told me 


all swelled. 
go home I was about ready to cry. for just 
I need never look for another place if I'd marry him. 1 was 


I-had to be 


awfully surprised, but I promised I would. 





store, which, on the first floor particularly, were very 
thorough, and the opening of their new factory, with all 
its attendant expensive details, and the amount of their 
advertising bills, which was a very heavy item, although, 
as Mr. Healy says, that item has been one of the greatest 
sources of revenue. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. had a much larger trade in ’90 than 





any previous year. They have lately had quite a run on 








Krakauer pianos, without in any way interfering with their 
Sohmer or Sterling trade. Mr. Steger thinks the outlook 
is good and, judging from the first and second days’ trade 
after New Year’s, he is right. 


Pipe Organ Builders Organize. 
VERY church organ factory in Boston and 
vicinity was represented at a meeting of the Boston 
Church Organ Builders’ Protective Association in Blatchford 
Hall, Saturday night. Mr. H. K. Marden presided and W. 
S. Coburn acted as secretary. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws presented a 
code to govern the body, which, after a long discussion, 
was adopted. 

A meeting will be held next Saturday night for the pur- 
pose of electing officers and completing the organization. 
Boston ‘* Herald.”’ 


THAT MILLE 


A New Version of the Wakefield Mill. 








R BLOW. 





“ ¥7ZOU'RE all wrong about that trouble that 
Bill Miller had with Clapp atthe Miller factory at 
Wakefield.”’ said a friend of the Millers of Boston to us the 
‘“*You’ve got it all 
Bill never struck that man; 


other day. lopsided ; end 
upward. 
guilty of such a thing ; the man was offered overtime and 
Bill told him he could come evenings and do the voicing 
of his pianos and draw extra pay, and the man said some- 
thlng to Bill about the Millers which Bill actually didn’t 
like and hetold Clapp to get out and Clapp refused, and 
Bill naturally told him if he would make another step 
toward him he would call an officer, and the man did make 
astep. I don’t know if he did it intentionally or not, but 
he made a step, kind of dos-i-dos, and Bill cried for an 
officer and the officer came in just in time to stop Bill 
from screaming again, because Bill is a mighty powerful 
man and he hates to use his power, because he knows if 
he ever does hit a man or a boy or anything like that 
he would lay him up; that’s the reason he’s never hit 
anybody yet, and the man came back and went into the 
office at the factory, and Bill said he’s going to get rid 
of Clapp this time if it took the whole force at Wakefield ; 
he got rid of Clapp with one officer the first time and 
this time he told him to take his tools along as he was in 
‘Take those tools,’ he hollared ; and just 


wrong 


he wouldn’t be 


dead earnest. 
as Clapp was picking up a mallet or something of the kind, 
and Bill was preparing to knock him out the same old 
officer came back just in time to save Clapp’s life, for 
if Bill had ever struck him there would have been just 
one Clapp less in Wakefield. The 
accusing Bill Miller of paralyzing his parabolic vertebra 
column and keeping him in bed, laying up with wounds. 
I don’t believe a word of it, and not a word that the 
Wakefield ‘Banner’ has published about: Bill Miller. The 
is mad because the Millers will not advertise 


idea of that man 


‘Banner’ 
in it and that’s the reason they have those articles init. I 
believe if the policeman hadn’t taken Clapp out of the 
factory you might have heard some bad news, but the 
Millers are so busy just now that it would be a darned 
shame to have Bill laid up at this time.”’ 

Our friend, when he finished, quietly shook his head 
in deprecation at the attitude of some people who have 
nothing better to do than to write such bad things about 
the Millers. He says they are good hearted people and 
the only reason he doesn’t care to go to see them is 
because his life is not insured and they are apt to talk 
him to death. But otherwise they are all right. 








They Needed the Instrument. 

OME months ago Miss Viola Bennett boughta 
S piano from the Jesse French concern. Later she became 
Mrs. John Cohick, wife of a well known real estate man. 
They went to Cape Girardeau on a Christmas visit. Yester 
day morning Mr. Cohick was surprised to learn that the 
French company had got out a writ of replevin, sent to his 
house, 1204 Taylor-ave., and got out the piano, although 
the instalments were paid. He came straight back, and 
in Justice Carroll’s court got an order this morning that the 
instrument should be sent back at once.—St. Louis ‘ Say- 


ings.” 








—In an interview published in the Richmond * Times”’ we find the fol- 
lowing : ‘“* Manly B. Ramos & Co., pianos, organs and music— Generally 
the holiday season for trade begins on December 1. Compared with last 
year our organ and piano trade has increased $6,000 for the city alone, and 
Mr. Leon Thurston, who manages our business in North Carolina, did 
twice as much. Truly our musical business can be said to be on a boom.’ ”’ 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y 


&™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & Gross EMERSON “os 


——- MANUFACTURERS OF — (Established in 1849.) 50, OOO MADE 


aad UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 3 : AND IN USE. 











STANDARD OF THE WORLD! Every Instrument Fully 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; Warranted. 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YOoRKE. 


FW, SEAVERNS SIN & (0, Sema» PIANOS 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


panic ribie gy ’ EMERSON PIANO CO. 
square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, ee ae ode. see ai Mass. 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. BERLIN, 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bic, |S ' AUB c& CO.,omnscaws 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO.,steuemeueuueuas + emit orion imate opment = 7 0) + 
ey tedieutin talaci> Ue ee PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


t® This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E»position. 1889. 


HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. = "=:"-=~ 
; e e “Abt, Pauly Tins, Heiron and Germany's 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, — (CLARENCE BRooKs & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, Fine Piano Varnishes, 


NEW YORK. 




















Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE. yaxisivan, [le Welsiet Palo (Hdl 


Grand. Square and Upright 


I. si | MANUFACTORY: 
PIANOFORTES. | , (119-121 AVENUE DTD. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty 7 and upon their excellence alone 
have attain 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 123 Fifth Avenue, 


WM. KNABE & CO. atone, NEW YORK CITY. 


140 rit ave., near 20tn st. |B 136th St. and Somthert Bonlevard 8 WH. ROALFING & SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. press voRiE | — — DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


acta Foreign Music, 


BRAUMULLER — 


Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


PIANOS. | A. oS AL ait id The Trade thro aoe ut the United States and Canada 














WAREROOM : 














suppli t Lowest Trade Prices. 





Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


Aigh Grade Piano ataFei ce, Te os Wi 


eateries co ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
ee PIANO. ACTIONS 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ee ELH eg 


d Solely forthe Manufact of d 
nes Dults bot, IMU LER PIA — NEw ToR=E. | ’ Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Depa 
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THe OO SHOW IVE ARTIN GUITARS Kav tint 








enjoy a 
Madame Dr GONI, | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. | 

but dee 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .1 








WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. DE La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
m it unnecessary to do so, as the public is we!l aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanaing al] attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK1, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 









Ki ANICH 


‘BACK 


Grand. Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Ocelebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

&ay™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWAKD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ; — 
Ea =. 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
—EE SS - 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th 

















Avenue, New York. 





DAMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





EIIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between eed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


NUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 





or— 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORE. 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, | “4 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Carel and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


IVvoRYTon, Conwn. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

















THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


aa LI TTT TTY rrr eee 








JQTHE only practica 
f the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


machine of 
to-day. 


> Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
It is 
|| both strong and dura- 


' slight change. 


ble, and is easily han- 
dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AAMT MA HA iM AND CIRCULARS 






a ee 


SHIPMAN. BRADT & CO.. Sole Manufacturers. 224 


TO 











Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

s Grade Instruments. 
x xe x € *. PW A. = L O M, 


- MANUFACTURER, »*- 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

LL our Pianos have « our patent Agrafte Bell Metal Bar arra anne -ment, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, pa atented May, 1877, and Mere “y 1878, whic h has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING GEORGE STECK q 60 
ARTISTS SAY: "4 
penny a Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—*' They give th liveliest satisfaction.” 4 


ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- ? ea i : ; 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, {1 East 14th Street, 


LUCCA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tome which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


Jagoiwe & Som, (SHAG [COLL & S0N| ihe THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST oy Is the Best and Most Salable 
GRAND ORGANS: : * 7 : ce Orgun of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


eee St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


Y St. Paul’s M, E. Ch : > 
ee eeiacste| FANCY WOODS, | fi RESENTED. CATALOGU, te, FREE. 


ok 43 " biest Presbyterian, 


Philadelphia. 3: Trinity Cho | 85 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, | , | 
Rew rine 3 apd, Pa NEW YORK. | See MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


PSTULTZ & BAUER, BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Which we fully Warrant for 


Upright and cei Upright and Square ane. 8 years 


PIANOS, @Geaeey £: Wilson Co, 


TR ADEM Anh _ y 
—— PROPRIETORS. 
































— MANUFACTURERS OF — 














m OWN ¢ AEE 7 HIGHEST GRADE} |sworrrmanee' ane" "| BOSTON, MASS. 


MEDIUM | || SET TVEPEIONION 


aan 
A SIMPSON liz, PRICE. 5 canon: a 
WoreesTeR e || ¢: am —— PLAYS A THOUSAND 


/ MASS. 7 oo — | — 
A MP: 3 20 Great Novelty, 





a " Holiday Present. 
=~ aN AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
(+. €> H. ] ; V R | , | ls = = = _— Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. t 
ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1880. : sms MUSICAL BOXES 
iano Stools, Scarfs, 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 4 Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, A Deco tons 
ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. rt Embroideries, Art Decorations 


_ TF. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 


“vac PLANOS 
UPRIGHT ® | 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- Cc 

tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET a 


and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. i 
Our Pianos are indorsed by such | Poe as Mme. Grands, Uprights and Squares. 


Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St, and 37 to 45 9th Ave, | Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


NEV ToR=z. New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 


7o- Core HARRIRI GTOn Aah CO., MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘TiLLwwishtim,uiywiite SQUALe # Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEIN WAY? S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


caus ite iy Y 
y Vif 
Ls 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








is a self evident truth, or one that needs no demonstration. 


AN AXIOM 


Not all truths are se!f evident, and therefore not axioms, 


"as we express it in common language. 
although they may be easily demon- 
st of the fundamental facts of our existence are not self evident, and as 


**It goes without saying, 


strable 
result are not accepted in human experience until individuals have put them to a test for 


Perhaps m 


themselves, or have been convinced by those who have done so. 


re ag 1 AN NATTY . 
rn HUM A N N A | U RE proceeding may be imprudent or even haz- 
so we eventually learn by the hard master, EXPERIENCE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


to prefer a personal trial, even though such a 





urdous, and 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO 


ey GRAND and UPRICHT PIANOS, 


As in the realm of natural law, so in business. We don’t expect to convince the trade 
by our words alone that it is to the advantage of every dealer to handle the BRIGGS 
PIANOS, nor do we expect to reach this result by presenting expressions of approval and 
delight constantly sent us by dealers in all parts of the country. We are content to submit the 
BRIGGS PIANO itself with no other indorsement than its own merits. 

It would be neither imprudent nor hazardous in you to put this matter to a practical 
It might be, on the contrary, much to ycur business advantage to 


TRY THE BRIGGS PIANOS. 


5 and 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


test. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N.Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 








‘BEHNING 


Upright and Crand ee 





128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 


Factory : 


BEHNING & SON. 








BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Tew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 
20 East 17th Street. 














LOOK WOOD PRESS, 126 ‘and 198 1 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


wz 





ey 





